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“lowest price”— 
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You get what you pay for in a 
self-fitted hearing aid. A pretty 
good instrument perhaps—but 
not necessarily effective hearing. 
For hearing aid success may 
depend on continuing expert 
help. Modern rehabilitation 
programs for disabled hearing 
find a hearing aid in itself is not 
enough. Careful hearing exam- 
inations, individual care and in- 
tensive training are essential, 


Sonotone provides an excellent 
instrument, fitted from audio- 
metric examination of your 
hearing—and continuous indi- 
vidual care to assure greatest 
personal satisfaction. Only the 
best is good enough for your 
valued hearing. Before you buy 
any hearing aid, be sure to in- 
vestigate the Sonotone Plan for 
better hearing. 
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Language in the Primary Dormitory 


By Heten M. STREETER 


enters school usually has no lan- 

guage development of any kind, ex- 
cept for a few crude gestures, and perhaps 
several simple word-sounds he may have 
picked up at home. At once he is placed 
in a nursery class and an intensive pro- 
gram of sense training is begun and the 
groundwork of. lip reading and speech is 
laid. Meanwhile what of the child’s lan- 
guage development in the dormitory dur- 
ing his work and play hours? In what 
ways do these activities supplement the 
work of the classroom? 

Dolch, in his book “Primary Reading,” 
makes the statement: “Reading should 
form a natural growth from the language 
of the child’s own thinking and speaking. 
If he cannot yet think in large thought 
units, he cannot do the reading as he 
should.” Also Harrison in “Reading 
Readiness” states that before he is ready 
to read a child must have “a good memory 
syan of ideas, or the ability to carry in 
mind a fairly complex sentence.” 

But the deaf child, having no knowledge 
of oral language, has no definite word con- 
cepts in mind, to say nothing of a complex 
sentence pattern. His first great need, 
then, is to develop some clear, meaningful 
concepts in regard to his world of experi- 
ence. The dormitory life affords many op- 
portunities for the forming of ideas, and 


lie deaf-born child at the time he 


. for self-expression in a variety of ways. 


Constructive Activity 


When he first comes to make his home 
with other deaf children the little new- 


comer learns by observation and imitation 
that there is a definite routine of dressing, 
washing, eating and sleeping. He soon 
learns a few simple words or natural ges- 
tures to indicate these activities. 

Later he is able to perform more com- 
plex acts, as making a bed, packing a suit- 
case or arranging clothing in his locker. 
After many repetitions he learns to do 
things in a precise order of movements. 
Later he will reach the grade in schoo? 
where he has sufficient language develop- 
ment to describe in written form the steps 
of his experience. It is important to note 
that a deaf child can be taught to do many 
complex acts long before he has the neces- 
sary language development to describe 
such acts. Many a five or six year old 
can strip a bed down to the mattress and 
make it up in fairly presentable condition 


_ without knowing the words pillow, blan- 


ket, sheet or spread. However, he knows 
the correct order of their arrangement on 
the bed, and the daily training he receives 
in the art of bed-making is a valuable men- 
tal exercise, not a merely physical one. 
Besides his work duties the child learns 
also from his play activities to use his 
hands easily, and to form ideas about the 
proper methods of doing things. Kite- 
making, constructing boat models, and 
erector sets are excellent for the older boys, 
while the little fellows can start in with 
blocks, tinker toys and simple puzzles. For 
the primary girls of all ages dolls are fine; 
there is much opportunity for practicing 
the vernacular of the home life. Toy tea 
sets, kitchen sets and doll houses provide 
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good constructive activity out of which 
language may be developed. 


Following Directions 


It is most important for a deaf person to 
be able to take directions accurately, and 
this training cannot be started too early. 
The deaf child must learn to be self-reliant 
in his personal habits. Too often the par- 
ents have spoiled the child by waiting upon 
him instead of teaching him to help him- 
self. In the dormitory the young child 
soon learns to follow simple directions as: 

Get a sweater. 

Pick up your shoes. 

Hang up your coat. 

The older pupils are able to follow much 
more complicated directions, as: 

Take twelve hangers to the laundry and 
give them to Mrs. B. Walk in the halls: 
you must not run, 

Put away these clothes in your locker. 
Look for some hangers in the closet. Bring 
me three or four, please. 

Even better practice in language devel- 
opment is the carrying of messages back 
and forth between two adults and it is sur- 
prising how well some deaf children can 
do this. 

Take this blouse to the second floor girls’ 
department. Give it to Miss D. and ask 
her if she has any socks belonging to us. 

Please tell Mrs. G. to send five girls into 
the wash-room for baths right away. 

The ability to carry such messages ac- 
curately shows that the child is developing 
a good memory span; that he can hold a 
complex thought in mind for a few min- 
utes, anyway, without forgetting it. There 
is a great difference in the ability of chil- 
dren to take such responsibility in the dor- 
mitory. A check-up with the teachers shows 
that there is a high correlation between the 
concrete abilities exercised outside school 
and the specific language skills developed 
in the class-room. A child who is neat and 
self-reliant in his personal habits, who is 
quick and responsive in any life situation, 
also excels in school. On the other hand, 
the pupil who makes a sloppy bed, leaves 
his shoe strings untied and his locker in 
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disorder is the very one who is deficient 
in specific language skills. 


Writien Language 


1. Labels. 

The methods by which written language 
may be introduced in the dormitory are 
similar to those used in the class-room. 
Labels may be tacked over a few objects 
or places that come into the conversation 
frequently as, bath tub, locker, waste bas- 
ket, sewing room and broom closet. (The 
deaf children persist in calling the last 
named the “dirty closet.” ) 

2. Duties. 

The children are assigned little duties in 
keeping the dormitory neat and a list of 
these should be posted in a conspicuous 
place. 

Elinor—Pick up papers. 

Marie—Sweep the play-room. Ete. 
The children watch the list carefully and 
even the smallest ones beg to have a duty, 
however trivial. 

3. Bulletin. 

Notices of a general nature or referring 
to one child may be posted and should be 
removed or erased as soon as the time has 
gone by. 

Hallowe’en Party—Friday, October 30 
at 7 p.m. 

Thayer will go to the dentist on Tuesday 

at 9 a.m. 
The older pupils in the dormitory under- 
stand these notices and it is interesting to 
see the babies crowd around the board 
also, trying to find out what it is all about. 
As each year goes by they absorb a little 
more language until at last they too can 
understand. 

4. Clinic. 

The infirmary list excites great curiosity 
on the part of the children: “May I see the 
sick paper?” The housemother has a hard 
task in trying to combat such mutisms as 
“dirty closet” and “sick paper.” The chil- 
dren are allowed to examine the paper, and 
they learn the expressions for simple ail- 
ments, as toothache, cough and cold, cut 
finger, and so on. 

5. Flash cards and charts. 
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In the lavatory may be placed a chart in 
which flash cards and sentence cards may 
be inserted. 


Brush your teeth. 

Wash your face. 

You forgot your duty. Ete. 

In order to train the children in habits of 
punctuality, a card may be prepared with 
large letters at the top BE READY FOR 
THE BELL, and under this some last min- 
ute reminders: 

Tie your shoe strings. 

Get a handkerchief. 

Comb your hair. 

Many of the children have enough residual 
hearing to sense the meaning of “bell,” 
and they soon learn the significance of the 
word “ready.” The supervisor should call 
the pupils’ attention to the “be ready” sign 
about ten minutes before the bell rings. 

6. Supervisor’s Blackboard. 

A small portable blackboard may be 
provided in the dormitory for the use of 
the supervisor. If flash cards are used ex- 
clusively the children memorize too much 
and do not get enough practice in sight 
reading. The supervisor should try to 
avoid repetitions in phrasing, and vary the 
material often. For instance one week the 
topic of neatness may be stressed, placing 
on the board such remarks as: 

Pick up your slippers. 

Did you hang up your dress? 

The next week the emphasis may be on 
politeness, and another week on speed, as: 

Dress quickly. 

Be first in the wash-room. 

The criticism of this plan might be that 
the words are changed so often that the 
children do not really absorb all of it. 
This is true enough, but the bright ones 
will get it and the few who are capable of 
speed in language development should not 
be held back because of the slow pupils. 
The younger children in the dormitory are 
not expected or required to understand 
everything that is put on this blackboard. 
However, the most enterprising of the little 
ones will ask the housemother what it 
means. If she is busy, they will find out 
from the older pupils. 
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Games and Recreation 


Indoor games the children like which are 
excellent for language development are 
playing house, playing school, playing 
chapel, or any game requiring dramatiza- 
tion. They like to practice writing words, - 
and a great deal of scrap paper and chalk 
for board work are used in the dormitory 
play room. Relay games, blind man’s buff 
and many other common games may be 
adapted so as to give the children practice 
in common expressions: 

I won. You won. Grace won. It’s my 
turn. Tom is first. 

For silent reading in the dormitory the 
children have picture books. Some of the 
older ones take primers from the school li- 
brary. All the children like to look at 
magazines, cutting out pictures and pasting 
them in scrap books. They hoard care- 
fully the letters and greeting cards received 
from home, and bring them out of hiding 
occasionally to read over. The deaf chil- 
dren of all ages like comic magazines. 
They are so integral a part of our modern 
life that it is impossible to eradicate them, 
though their educational value is somewhat 


doubtful. 


Time Sense 


As the children become accustomed to 
the strict routine of dormitory life, they 
begin to develop a keen sense of chrono- 
logical order. The days of the week are 
easily distinguished because each day 
stands for a different activity. Monday and 
Thursday are bath days; Tuesday the laun- 
dry comes back; Friday is home-going 
day; Saturday is play day, and so on. If 
the supervisor should forget to send hang- 
ers to the laundry on a Tuesday, several 
children in succession will remind her of 
that fact. What seems almost uncanny is 
the way the children know all the super- 
visors’ schedules of duty by heart. If for 
any reason the schedule is altered and a 
supervisor appears on duty out of turn, the 
pupils are much concerned about this. 
Then careful explanations are in order. 

A child may have difficulty in distin- 
guishing between the names of the days of 
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the week even if he can actually sense the 
difference in time. In this case the teacher 
might find it helpful to consult the house- 
mother and find out more about the dormi- 
tory schedule. A few days’ drill with sen- 
tences based on the special activities which 
mark out each day should straighten out 


the difficulty. 


Speech in the Dormitory 


In state residential schools for the deaf 
the wide variations in mentality and 
amount of residual hearing create a prob- 
lem, and nowhere is that problem more 
acute than in the dormitory. Much has 
been said about creating “an oral atmos- 
phere” for the deaf child in all his activi- 
ties, but this is very difficult to accomplish 
in schools where the sign language is ac- 
ceptable and habitual. ' 

The child who is born deaf does not 
speak spontaneously; it is necessary to en- 
gage him in conversation and “draw him 
out.” He'needs some mature person near 
him constantly to train him in speech read- 
ing and to correct his articulation. How- 
ever, in the dormitory where we have one 
supervisor for twenty-four children, it is 
impossible for any one child to receive 
much individual attention. It is not un- 
common for a deaf child to go from the 
time school is out right through to bed- 
time and not say a word. The admission 
into the dormitory of three and four year 
old children is very unfair to the six to 
ten year old group; the babies naturally 
monopolize the house mother’s attention, 
and the latter group are sometimes sadly 
neglected. A three year old infant is al- 
ways falling down, getting into mischief, 
dropping off to sleep at odd moments, or 
crying for no apparent reason. Add to this 
problem the fact that there are often one or 
two mental defectives mixed in with the 
deaf who require vigilant attention, is it 
any wonder that there is so little speech 
work done in the primary dormitory? 
About all the house mother can do is to see 
that the children are clean, decently clad. 
and have sufficient rest and exercise. 

A supervising teacher once made the 
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pertinent remark that the dormitory Super- 
visor has the situations for language devel- 
opment at first hand, while the teacher is 
forced many times to create an artificial 
situation in order to introduce a language 
principle. However, many a golden op- 
portunity for speech development in the 
dormitory is lost forever because at the 


critical moment the house mother is called 


away by some matter needing prompt at- 
tention. The care of small children in- 
volves a great deal of sewing, extra laundry 
work and other tasks which occupy alto- 
gether too much of the primary supervi- 
sor’s time. Many of these tasks could be 
done just as well by some deaf girl or 
woman who has the right capabilities for 
such work, and who will need employment 


now that the war is over. Then the super-. 


visor would be free to spend all her time 
and creative talents on the important work 
of training the children in good_ habits, 
and attending to their language develop- 


ment. All house mothers in the primary. 


department should have a High School 
education as a minimum requirement of 
employment and should be informed as to 
the basic principles of language develop- 
ment for the deaf. Frequent consultations 
with the supervising teacher would be help- 
ful. It is most important that an eight hour. 
day schedule be in operation for primary 
supervisors. Without sufficient rest. and 
recreation, it is impossible to have the pa- 
tience and self-control necessary to deal 
with young deaf children. 


Cooperation of the Parents 


Often we read of some young deaf per: 
son who has made a phenomenal record 
as an expert speech reader and whose ar- 
ticulation is unusually good. If the story 
is examined more closely it will be found 
that some adult, the mother, aunt or a close 
friend has devoted years of painstaking 
work, acting as constant companion to the 
child, training him in lip reading. What 
an ideal state of affairs it would be if every 
deaf child had a private tutor and com- 
panion! Unfortunately, however, many 
deaf children are too far from home to see 
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their families frequently. They are left in 
state schools in September and except for 
the Christmas holidays they see no more 
of their parents until June. Naturally then, 
if signs are allowed in the institution, they 
become habitual signers. The number of 
hours the primary child spends in the oral 
atmosphere of the class room is about 
twenty-five hours a week. The number of 
waking hours spent in the signing atmos- 
phere of the dormitory is about sixty hours 
a week, if the child spends the week end at 
school. The deaf pupil in day school has 
the advantage over the residential pupil. 
as he may go home every day and spend 
his hours of recreation in the oral environ- 
ment of the home. Also he may have the 
opportunity to play with some hearing chil- 
dren in his neighborhood. 


The Hard of Hearing Child 


A peculiar problem is presented by the 
child who has not enough hearing to be 
accepted by the public school, yet cannot 
by any means be called deaf. Unless care- 
ful attention is given to such children they 
will pick up the signing habit and their 
skill in using the English language will 
suffer accordingly. At a conference of in- 
structors of the deaf held recently in Mich- 
igan it was suggested that the hard of 
hearing children should be educated sep- 
arately from the deaf-born children. The 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
is strongly opposed to the admission of 
hard of hearing children into residential 
schools for the deaf. In order to bring 
about such a separation, extensive re-or- 
ganization would be required. 

In an article published in the Vota 
Review in December 1942 Miss Anna 
Bunger ably set forth the benefits that may 
be derived from the constant use of a hear- 
ing aid, even if the amount of residual 
hearing shown by the audiogram is not 
large. Now that the trend in hearing aids 
is toward lower prices and more compact 
construction, every hard of hearing ado- 
lescent should have his own hearing aid 
and should be trained in the proper use and 
care of the instrument. 
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The individual aid has the advantage 
over the group aid in that it is accessible 
to the owner at all times and it can be ad- 
justed more accurately to the type of deaf- 
ness than a group aid. Every bit of resid- 
ual hearing that a deaf child has is a price- 
less asset for his, speech development, and 
can be used to the best advantage while his 
speech organs are still flexible and his lan- 
guage patterns are forming. If delayed un- 
til he is twenty or twenty-five bad habits of 
speech and language construction may have 
been established which are almost impos- 
sible to eradicate. Also the .amount of 
residual hearing is probably decreasing all 
the time. At the age of ten or twelve a 
child may hear fairly well with the aid of 
a hearing device. How much is he going 
to hear at the age of twenty or thirty 
years? 

In the Votta Review for January 1943 
a committee to report on speech teaching 
in schools for the deaf recommended that 
every school should have a supervisory 
teacher of speech for the entire school. As 
soon as more teaching personnel is avail- 
able it might be a good idea for residen- 
tial schools to have a speech director for 
the household department, to come on duty 
in the afternoon, and remain until nine 
p.m. every week day. She could encourage 
conversation in the recreational hours, give 
hearing aid service, and consult with the 
supervisors on problems of language de- 
velopment. Special training in rhythm 
and singing should be given to any hard 
of hearing pupils who show a talent for it. 
Also the special teacher could give indi- 
vidual attention to pupils whose speech 
correction requires more time than the 
class room teacher may be able to afford 
in the morning hours. 


Summary 


The foundations of language develop- 
ment are laid in the earliest years of the 
deaf child’s life and it is important that 
the program outside of school hours be 
arranged to supplement the work of the 
class room to the fullest extent. Some 
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Twelve Years in the Philippines 


By Tyra MEtvia WESTLING 
As Told to Harriet Montague 


OW that Miss Delight Rice has told 
N the readers of the Votta REVIEW 
about the beginnings of the school 
for the deaf and the blind in the Philip- 
pines,* I should like to carry on the story, 
and tell something of my own twelve years 
in that school. They were twelve full, satis- 
fying and busy years, and though they 
were often hard, and entailed heavy work 
in an enervating climate, I would not have 
missed one day of the experience. Teach- 
ing deaf children is always difficult work; 
teaching deaf children of another race 
brings added difficulties; but when the 
teacher remembers that, only a few years 
ago, these eager. responsive deaf boys and 
girls would have been social outcasts be- 
cause of their handicap, she feels doubly 
inspired. 

My going to the Philippines was a sur- 
prise to most of my friends, my family and 
even myself. I was teaching in the day 
school for the deaf at Erie, Pa., one bright 
morning in May, 1924, when Mrs. Vida B. 
Kent, the principal of the school, and Miss 
Emily Sauter, one of the teachers, walked 
into my classroom. Both of them looked a 
bit excited, and Miss Sauter immediately 
exploded a bombshell. 

“You are going to the Philippines,” she 
said. “Sit down and write your applica- 
tion.” 

“The Philippines?” I repeated stupidly. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Give your children some written work 
to do,” she said, “and listen to this.” 

The pupils were all agog, sensing some- 
thing unusual, as deaf children always do, 
but I assigned some written language work. 
and Miss Sauter explained her bombshell. 
It seemed that a telegram had come to her 
from the Bureau of Insular Affairs, U. S. 


*“The School in the Philippines.” by Delight ane, 
VouTa REvIEW, May and June, 1945. 


War Department, offering her a position 
in the School for the Deaf in Manila; but 
she was unable to accept, and she wished 
to propose me for the position. The con- 
tract was for two years. She and Mrs, 
Kent both urged my acceptance, and, 
spurred by their insistence and my own 
interest in the undertaking, I did sit down 
then and there and draft an application, 
which I finished after school and mailed 
that same day. 

Events followed rapidly. I received and 
filled out a long Civil Service application, 
passed a physical examination, and swore 
before a notary that I was a citizen of the 
United States. Next, I received a telegram 
from the War Department, telling me I was 
to go to the railway station in Erie, to 
meet a gentleman who would arrive on 
Memorial Day to interview me. It was 
fortunate that Mrs. Kent and Miss Sauter 
went with me to meet him, for he was ob- 
viously more anxious to talk to Mrs. Kent, 
my principal, than to me. After his inter- 
view with her, he said, 

“There was a time when I would not 
have considered for any position a teacher 
who was less than five feet tall’”—he cast 
his eyes over my scant four feet ten and a 
half—‘‘and you are. several years too 
young, according to the rules of the Philip- 
pine Bureau of Education, but I am going 
to make an exception in your case. While 
I am not the one to make the decision, I 
shall recommend you. You will hear with- 
in a week.” 

Ten days passed; no word came of my 
appointment; and I was adjusting my mind 
to the idea of teaching another year in the 
Erie Day School. when a telegram arrived 
from Washington. 

“Can you sail from San Francisco June 
24. or from Seattle, June 25?” 

I wired that I would sail from Seattle. 
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There ensued a hectic time of packing and 
farewells, and then I left for a three days’ 
reunion with my family in Tacoma. This, 
too, was an almost hysterical time. My 
mother wondered tearfully whether I would 
ever come home again; my two sisters were 
excited; I was in the clouds. 

There were six of us employees of the 
Bureau of Education sailing on the S.S. 
President McKinley, a single man, two 
married couples and I. Also on the boat 
was an attractive older woman, a Mrs. 
Webster from Fargo, N. D., who was going 
to Hankow, China, to visit a missionary 
daughter. Two women, each travelling 
alone, Mrs. Webster and I became great 
friends. 

The voyage across the Pacific was very 
pleasant. The sea was quiet as a mill pond 
most of the time. We stopped at Yoko- 
hama and Kobe, and also visited Tokyo. 
At Yokohama I had my first ricksha ride. 
At Kobe we hired a car and went to see 
the beautiful Nunobiki Falls. 

On the way to Shanghai, we ran into the 
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tail end of a typhoon in the Yellow Sea, 
and the ship was tossed and rocked about 
like a toy boat. It was impossible to sleep, 
and as I clung to my berth, a wave washed 
through the porthole, soaked my bed and 
my luggage, and covered the floor with 
water. There were several accidents on 
deck. We ran aground on a sandbar and 
had to wait nearly eight hours before we 
sailed up the river. 

Shanghai and Hongkong offered wonder- 
ful experiences for us. In Shanghai, the 
contrasts between the brilliant, modern 
shops, the filth and dirt and poverty were 
all bewildering. There were gay throngs 
of people in the streets, but coolies were 
sleeping in doorways, or any place they 
could find to lie down; and there was every 
sort of sight and smell. It was the day 
before Bastille Day, and there was a great 
parade in the French Concession, a French 
parade but with a highly Chinese flavor. 
There were great paper fish, paper ele- 
phants, airplanes, houses and dragons, all 
lighted from within like great lanterns. 
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The fire engines were decorated, too, and 
the children came from several schools, 
carrying lanterns, banners and_ balloons. 
French and English soldiers, American 
Marines and Chinese were in the parade. 

We were to sail for Hongkong the fol- 
lowing day, but when I got back to the 
ship I was too excited to sleep, and the 
noise the coolies made unloading lumber 
would have kept me awake anyhow, so I 
stayed on deck and watched the coolies 
running to and fro, operating winches and 
cargo booms, all with strange cries in a 
foreign tongue. 

On the way to Hongkong, I met a de- 
lightful, interesting Chinese girl, who told 
us much about Chinese customs and about 
places to visit. I quite fell in love with 
Hongkong. The view of the city as we 
sailed up the harbor was wonderful. We 
enjoyed shopping for embroideries, visit- 
ing the public market, and admiring the 
vegetables and fruit. We were glad to 
hurry past the meat booths, however. They 
were swarming with flies, as nothing was 
covered. The people came with bits of 
string, which they tied around their pur- 
chases, and then they went off with the 
meat swinging, unwrapped, from the string. 

Nevertheless, it was easy to forget all 
that as we steamed out of the harbor, for 
Hongkong was startingly beautiful in the 
moonlight. I was a trifle set back when a 
gentleman to whom I was talking said he 
had “suffered twelve years there.” 

“Suffered!” I exclaimed, “In that beau- 
tiful place?” And then he told us that 
every night it was necessary to send one’s 
clothes to a drying room as soon as one 
removed them, or they would mildew over 
night. He also told us other unattractive 
things about Hongkong, but I still thought 
it a lovely place. 

When we reached Manila, I found that 
I had come sooner than I was expected, 
and my room at the school was not pre- 
pared; but after two nights at the pleasant 
hotel, I became the guest of Mrs. Harry 
Townsend, who had come to Manila with 
her husband in 1901, on the historic trip 
of the U. S. Transport Thomas, when 650 
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American school teachers came to the is. 
lands. The Townsends had boarded the 
ship in Honolulu. 

Of course, I looked forward to my first 
glimpse of the school. When Miss Rice 
was principal, it was located in a very old 
building near the water front, but when | 
reached Manila it had been moved to a new 
building in Pasay, a two-story concrete 
structure, with windows made of translu- 
cent shells. I met Miss Hayes, the princi- 
pal, and Miss Lyle, whose place I was to 
take later on. When the three of us en- 
tered ‘the dining room that first Sunday 
evening, a hundred Filipino eyes were im. 
mediately glued upon me, the stranger. 
The children were alert, eager and well 
disciplined, and I was immediately im. 
pressed with their good hehavior. 

Miss Hayes, who had succeeded Miss 
Rice as principal of the school, had come 
to the Philippines in 1921 to teach English 
in the high schools. She taught at Ba- 
tangas first, and later at the Philippine 
Normal School in Manila. She had had 
four years’ experience teaching blind chil- 
dren in the Tennessee School, but the rest 
of her experience had been in_ public 
schools. However, she entered enthusi- 
astically into the program for deaf chil- 
dren, and carried out the same high stand- 
ards she had maintained in all her work. 

She was a strict disciplinarian, and it 
was some time before the easy going Fili- 
pino house boys who worked in the school 
understood her ways. They were geared 
to the Mafana habit, and did not always 
realize that they must do today, right this 
minute, what could easily be put off until 
tomorrow. There were some difficulties at 
first, and even two strikes, but Miss Hayes 
had a gift for organizing, she knew how 
to formulate a program and stick to it, and 
the boys soon fell into line. 

Miss Hayes knew how to keep within a 
budget, too, and had the school finances 
in fine order. The school grew slowly. 
but steadily. When I arrived in 1924, 
there were 89 pupils; when I left in 1936, 
there were 141 and a waiting list. There 

(Continued on page 596) 
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The Classroom Tells About the Teacher 


By Boyp E. NELSON 


appearance of her classroom. The 

judgment may sometimes be in er- 
ror but certainly the classroom tells a 
story which together with other factors 
places any teacher along a scale of value 
within the school or educational system of 
which she is a part. The individual teacher 
may not have her choice in the selection 
of her room, but every day spent in that 
room has its effects in appearance.” No 
two families make similar homes even 
though they have lived in the same or iden- 
tical houses. No two teachers have rooms 
of identical appearance even though the 
architecture and furnishings are exactly 
alike. If a housewife can be judged by 
her home then a school teacher can be 
judged by her classroom. 


A TEACHER is judged by the general 


The Schoolroom Shows Teacher 
Interest 


The farmer who keeps his barn, sheds, 
machinery and physical surroundings at- 
tractive to the eye is generally a prosper- 
ous tiller of the soil. A mechanic work- 
ing in a well arranged shop is, other things 
being equal, a successful tradesman. A 
teacher carrying on her chosen work in 
cheerful, professional-appearing and home 
like surroundings is’ almost without excep- 
tion doing a superior job in the education 
of our future citizens. 


It is not that favorable surroundings 
make good teachers, but that good teachers 
make attractive classrooms. Neither does 
superior ability to arrange and decorate 
rooms necessarily indicate superior teach- 
ing ability. It is true, however, that the 
teacher who is deeply interested in the 
walls and equipment about her is also in 
love with her profession and the children 
whom she teaches. Possibly the greatest 
teacher qualifying characteristics are love 
of children and a desire to render maxi- 


mum service toward their education. The 
teacher who tries to make her pupils happy 
by putting in extra hours in making her 
room appealing has met the first require- 
ment of a good teacher. She has demon- 
strated interest in children. The teacher 
who keeps an attractive classroom because 
she is proud of her work shop demon- 
strates her desire to render superior service. 


Teacher Personality and the 
Classroom 


Not only do surroundings affect person- 
ality but personality affects surroundings. 
A great deal can be learned about the 
characteristics of a teacher by merely ob- 
serving the place she lives in the greater 
part of each day. Certainly there is no 
other single room in which a teacher does 
so much living .as in her classroom. The 
room becomes a part of the teacher. 

It is the aim of education to develop 
well integrated personalities. The person- 
ality qualities which radiate from a school- 
room are sure to influence the life of each 
individual within its walls. The teacher 
with a well rounded, inspiring outlook on 
life will usually keep her environment in 
good adjustment. 

A room which demonstrates the beauty 
of nature, the peace and comfort of a good 
home, the joy of well adjusted human be- 
ings, the inspiration of service and the dig- 
nity of a worthy profession, reflects the 
personality of the teacher who gave it feel- 
ing and meaning. Only teachers with well 
rounded personalities are worthy of the 
name. The schoolroom tells its story in 
personality patterns. 


Work Habits and the Schoolroom 


Work habits are the most obvious teach- 
er characteristics displayed in the class- 
room. Education today is stressing good 
work habits as a fundamental aim in the 
teaching of any subject. Correct habits 
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are primary; information or subject matter 
is secondary. The teacher in order to be 
of value as a teacher must set a strived-for 
example to the pupils. One need not neces- 
sarily look into the pupil’s notebook or the 
teacher’s progress book to discover if she 
is conducting a well ordered program. 
Whether or not the teacher is observing, 
and thus passing on to her pupils worth- 
while habits in neatness, thoroughness, ac- 
curacy and initiative may be seen from any 
corner of the classroom. For example: 
Accuracy is shown by the writing on the 
blackboard. Are the letters carefully 
formed? Is the punctuation correct? Is 
the material well selected? Accuracy stands 
out in balancing of the papers and pictures 
displayed about the room. Neatness is 
seen in the window trimmings, by the ap- 
pearance of the floor, the position of pen- 
cils, papers, books, erasers, chalk and 
wastebaskets. Whether or not the black- 
board is carefully brushed denotes thor- 
oughness. Are work materials arranged 
for efficient use? Is there a completeness 
in theme shown by written materials on 
the blackboard, and by pictures and deco- 
rations about the room? Initiative is dem- 
onstrated in the nature of drawings and 
sentences constructed by pupils which one 
sees tacked along the borders. It is seen 
in the projects of the sand table, the arti- 
cles on the window sills, and the little out 
of the ordinary features about the room 
which add meaning to the lessons studied 
and joy to the pupils. 
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Discipline and the Schoolroom 


It is the indifferent and the inconsistent 
teacher who is usually lacking in classroom 
discipline. The schoolroom reflects both 
the characteristics of the teacher essential 
to obtaining good pupil cooperation, and 
also the nature of pupil participation in 
activities of the school day. 

The indifferent teacher lacks the neces- 
sary interest to plan carefully an attrac- 
tive and professional-appearing room. The 
inconsistent teacher usually shows lack of 
judgment in the arrangement and balance 
of equipment and materials. 

Harmony of activity is seen in the pu- 
pils’ work displayed on the blackboards 
and walls, in the general neatness and or- 
derliness of the room. and in the order of 
papers and books showing from the tables 
and desks. 

Summary 


The room of a superior teacher is char- 
acterized by these factors: 

1. It is attractive. 

2. It is cheerful and comfortable. 

3. It has a professional appearance. 

4. It is neat and well balanced. 

5. It shows organization and planning. 

6. It displays teacher and pupil initia- 
tive. 

7. It reflects thought, care, skill and 
thoroughness. 

8. It radiates love of children and a de- 
sire to serve. 

9. It describes the well adjusted teacher 
personality. 


NATIONAL HEARING WEEK 


The President of the United States, Harry Truman, in endorsing National Hear- 


ing Week (October 21-27), said, in part: 


Our Army, Navy and Veterans Administration have launched a very extensive program for 
rehabilitation and through the splendid efforts of the American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
we shall gain tremendously in attaining victory for many who suffer the handicap of impaired 


hearing. 


I have been pleased with the assurance that the splendid work being done by the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing is known and appreciated by those agencies of the government 
whose concern is the alleviation of human suffering through the advancement of the art of healing. 


Each new achievement has brought into sharp relief the work yet to be done and has been a 
spur to greater accomplishment. 
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An Aphasic Child in a School for the Deaf 


By Auice G. Rooney 


to habilitate and to rehabilitate the 

acoustically handicapped, to train 
them physically, emotionally, socially and 
educationally, so that they will be happy 
individuals and will make a contribution to 
whatever community they may eventually 
become part of. But every so often a child 
is brought to us who, though he has the 
outward manifestations of an untaught deaf 
child, does not have a hearing loss. The 
parents may report that the child has un- 
derstanding of spoken language in varying 
degrees. He may show response only to 
the names of those of the immediate house- 
hold, or, in another case, he may have 
thorough and complete understanding of 
what would normally be expected of a 
child of his years. In most instances, how- 
ever, the child’s vocalization is limited to 
cries, grunts, and infantile mutterings. 

Further questioning of the parents may 
reveal the fact that the child has been ill. 
possibly having suffered from a high fever 
disease during which time the little patient 
may have been in a semi-comatose state. 

Whatever the background, here is a child 
who shows the symptoms of an aphasic— 
one who suffers loss or impairment of the 
power to use or understand speech. Theo- 
retically, such a child should be referred 
to the speech pathologist of the local public 
school, but the teacher of speech usually 
has a peripatetic assignment, and since the 
aphasic child is in need of concentrated at- 
tention, the tie-up with the speech patholo- 
gist would be ineffectual. Of all the serv- 
ices of an educational system, the school 
for the deaf is best equipped to handle the 
aphasic child. 

There is not always a clear cut deline- 
ation between deafness and aphasia; otolo- 
gists and teachers have been hard pressed 
to say which was the contributing factor 
to a patient’s muteness. 


A S educators of the deaf, we are trained 


What the teacher of the deaf can do for 
such a child depends largely on the cause 
of his speech difficulty. She should study 
the child critically and decide whether his 
need is sensory or motor and then draw 
up a program that will take care of his most 
striking lack. Every possible pathway, di- 
rect or indirect, should be developed to 
compensate for the impairment. The pro- 
gram should be well integrated and inter- 
related and everyone who comes in contact 
with the child should know how to con- 
tribute toward helping him. 

The basis of a program for an aphasic 
child is sense training, and this too might 
well be the spring-board of the language, 
both spoken and written, that will follow 
if proper sensory images are established. 

Endless associated repetitions are obli- 
gatory in order to strengthen the weakened 
faculty of association between the cortical 
senses that should function integrally. 

The following is the essence of a program 
used with one aphasic child in Junior High 
School 47, New York. Results will not al- 
ways be realized as expeditiously as in this 
instance, but one suits the program to the 
progress of the patient. 

This is the story. 

Barbara entered the school for the deaf 
at the age of four years and six months. 
Her mother reported that the child had 
been seriously ill the previous year. The 
illness had been originally diagnosed as a 
cold, and treated by the family physician. 
The mother was not satisfied with the 
child’s progress, since a high fever per- 
sisted despite daily medical care. A sec- 


ond physician was called and he diagnosed 
the illness as a streptococcus infection of 
the throat. The child was listless and dull 
for several days and the mother said that 
when she did recover, she did not manifest 
her natural animation, but was content to 
remain still and showed no desire to join 
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in games with her playmates. The doctor 
told the mother that this was an after- 
math of the protracted high fever. The 
family noticed that the child’s speech was 
reduced to mutterings, and within a short 
time she was speechless. 

The maternal grandmother, two aunts 
and their families lived in the same apart- 
ment house with the child’s family. The 
child received a good deal of attention. 

The physician suggested the mother’s 
bringing the child to the school for the 
deaf, since he was unable to determine 
whether a hearing defect existed. She was 
examined by the school otologist who, like- 
wise, was unable to render a definite diag- 
nosis of deafness. 

When the child was brought to school, 
she showed no interest in her surroundings. 
and when her mother kissed her and said, 
“Good-bye,” Barbara continued to remain 
oblivious of all around her. 

The child could feed herself and attend 
to her toilet needs but was very slow in 
dressing and undressing. Buttons offered 
quite a stumbling block, and rubbers and 
galoshes were too abstract for considera- 
tion. When she was standing in line with 
other children, she invariably lolled against 
a wall. She seemed listless all the time, 
though she never slept during rest period. 

For several weeks after her admission to 
school, the teachers talked to her about her 
new environment but did not require her 
to participate in anything. When the-chil- 
dren moved from one room to another, as 
a group, she went along partly because 
she was propelled by them. She showed no 
interest in any particular child. 

When it was necessary for the teacher 
to get the attention of the entire group, the 
lights were put on and off. This was the 
first signal to which Barbara showed any 
response, and this came when she had been 
in school for several weeks. 

A coveted duty of the upper four year 
olds and the five year olds is care of the 
toy closet, after the morning play period. 
Teachers talked to Barbara about the im- 
portance of this assignment and tried to in- 
terest her in it. She stood next to the toy 
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closet and watched the arrangement of 
games and toys, but that was all. 

Barbara was put through the following 
program of sense training. 


Sense Training Program 


1. Development of Muscular Tone 

A. Walking up and down stairs, one foot 
following the other. 

B. Rolling barrels. 

C. Running, skipping, hopping, jump. 
ing. 
D. Walking on plank elevated to equal 
height on both sides. 

E. Walking on plank elevated to unequal 
heights on the sides. 

F. Pushing and pulling large toys. 

/1. Cultivation of Sight 

A. Through motion. 

1. Imitation of teacher’s motions of arms, 
legs, head and hands. 

2. Imitation of finger plays. 

3. Imitation of correct way of folding 
blankets and towels. 

4. Buttoning coats, sweaters, etc. 

5. Lacing shoes. 

B. Through color. 

1. Matching colors alike in shape. 

2. Matching wools and fabrics of similar 
color. 

3. Matching pegs of similar color. 

4. Matching colors dissimilar in shape. 

5. Color shown matched to children’s 
clothing. 

6. Color shown matched to objects of like 

color in room. 

C. Through form. 

Matching duplicate toys. 

2. Montessori form boards. Child traced 
form of insert and groove into which 
it fit. Form was put into proper groove. 
Began with two and worked toward 
filling entire tray. Then inserts and 
tray were separated by several feet. 
Child was given insert, went to tray 
and placed it in proper groove. Teacher 
held form in her hand. Child went to 
tray and indicated correct groove. 

D. Through numbers. 

Recognition of numbers using toys, mar- 
bles, balls, pictures, etc. 
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III. Cultivation of Touch 
A. Through objects. 

1. Montessori forms selected by touch. 

2. Wedgy forms selected by sight, matched 
by sight, and duplicate selected by 
touch. 

3. Wooden animals used as above. 

4. Use of fabrics as above. 
B. Through vibration. 

1. Vibration on piano, drum. 

2. Vibration in face, head, chest. 


IV. Cultivation of Hearing 

A. Attention was called to all kinds of 
sounds, which were interpreted for child. 

B. Child enjoyed using hearing aid with 
volume control turned very low. 

The child evidenced little or no interest 
in manual arts. As she progressed she 
showed a greater fondness for clay model- 
ing than for any of the other activities. 

She did not always show readiness for 
sense training, and upon occasion it was 
gently forced upon her. 

Simultaneously with this program of 
sense training, the child participated in 
the following: 

1. Matching soap, towels, combs, bibs, 

bows. 

2. Matching toys. 
Six toys—three near teacher, three 
(identical) near child. Teacher 
picked out one and placed it by it- 
self. Child did the same. 
Six toys, as above—teacher selected 
one, showed to child and then put 
behind her back. Child selected 
same one from her group. 

3. Matching toys and objects to pictures. 

Pictures put on table, basket of toys near 
by. Child matched toys and objects to 
pictures. 

4. Matching pictures to pictures. 

Child matched picture of ball to picture 
of ball, etc. Pictures need not be abso- 
lutely identical. 
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The following helped in developing abil- 
ity to note detail. Teacher drew simple 
design on blackboard (see samples above). 

Child watched while drawing was being 
done and was given sufficient opportunity 
to observe finished design. Drawing was 
erased and child reproduced it. The im- 
portant thing was not duplication of size 
but similarity of detail. 


Speech 


Tongue gymnastics. 

Babbling, singing, humming. 

Breath sounds associated with blue 
paper. 

Voice sounds associated with red paper. 

Nasal sounds associated with brown 
paper. 

Words. 

Phrases. 

Sentences. 


Reading Readiness and Reading 


1. Picture and printed form matched to 
printed form. 

2. Matching printed forms of own name 
and those of other children. 

3. Matching printed forms marked on 

furniture in room. 

Picture matched to printed forfh. 

Simple commands. 

Reading of practical questions such as: 
May I have some milk? 
May I go to the yard? 
May I go to the bathroom? 

7. Picture stories of three or four lines. 


Speech Reading 


Child showed a desire to participate and 
was encouraged because it was deemed im- 
portant to give her a sense of accomplish- 


ment. 
* * 


When the child had been in school for 


several months and exposed to this program 
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of education, she began incoherent mutter- 
ings. It seemed apparent that a hearing 
loss, if it existed at all, was negligible. Her 
listlessness petered out; she took greater 
interest in her surroundings; she was par- 
ticularly concerned about the new or young 
children. Any spark of initiative or en- 
thusiasm was nurtured at every turn. 

It was fully eight months after she was 
enrolled that she went to the window one 
day, looked out, pointed down to the street 
and said, “Bus.” She used the school bus 
to go home and it was one of the school 
buses to which she pointed. From this 
magic moment, her speech began to come. 
There were plateaus in her learning but 
they were shortlived and were never cause 
for concern. 

The child showed an interest in books 
and this was fostered. It is the opinion of 
the teachers who worked with her that if 
her learning had not been correlated with 
reading, Barbara’s advancement might 
not have been what it was. 

Her family was kept informed of her 
progress, and instructed to talk to her 
and not at her. She was loved by them 
but they had been bewildered by the change 
in her. Their love had to be directed 
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wholesomely—if one might dare to be 
even slightly objective about love. Trips 
of interest to any little girl of her age were 
encouraged, and it was suggested that her 
playmates accompany her on these excur. 
sions. Home cooperation was good. 

The mother reported that child looked 
forward to going to school and after at- 
tending for a little while some of her viva- 
ciousness showed signs of returning. 


A Success Story 


Barbara’s history is a pleasant one to 
relate because it is a success story. She 
returns to a school for hearing children at 
the start of the new term after having spent 
two years with us. She does have a lisp, 
which is being corrected; otherwise she can 
hold her own with any child of her years. 

The work was painstaking, particularly 
in the beginning. At the outset we met 
with no apparent success, though impres- 
sions were getting through to her conscious- 
ness even though nothing overt would lead 
teachers to believe so. Such a program 
should be successful with a young aphasic 
because cognizance is taken of the whole 


child. 


APHASIA 


One of the more uncommon causes of delayed speech is aphasia, 
which is usually the result of a severe birth injury or an injury to the head. 
It is always necessary to rule out the other causes, especially those of high- 
frequency deafness and feeble-mindedness, before aphasia is considered. 


The child may appear to be congenitally deaf . . . should be carefully 
examined by a specialist in this field. . . . Other signs of aphasia manifest 
themselves in what seems to be a “forgetting” of the purposes of well- 
known objects such as a pencil or spoon. . .. The parent and teacher should 
seek to find other avenues of speech teaching than those which are nor- 
mally used, and they should study carefully the more recent works on this 


subject. 


C. VAN RIPER, Ph.D., in Speech Correction, 
Principles and Methods. 
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Don't Call Me Pappy! 


By Joun W. SHAVER 


OU’RE late, Mildred.” 
¥ “I’m sorry, Pappy, but I. . .” 
“Don't start making, excuses and 
don’t call me Pappy! This is a school and 
I am your teacher. My name is Mr. Na- 
than and it would be most embarrassing 
if the principal or visitors heard you ad- 
dressing me as Pappy!” Nathan scolded 
on, talking heatedly, then realized he was 
wasting his breath. For Mildred had not 
heard a word he said. She was staring, 
hurt, lips parted, not understanding. 

Mr. Nathan well knew she could not fol- 
low him when he talked fast or lost his 
temper. For scarlet fever had left the girl 
deaf four years ago, and her skill in lip 
reading was only fair. It took patience 
and slow, carefully planned sentences to 
make certain these children understood. 
But today was Friday and patience was 
worn thin; besides (and the thought gave 
Nathan a nice warm feeling), today was 
to be his last before handing 4 in his resig- 
nation. 

Sharply the teacher stomped his heel on 
the wooden floor of the small schoolroom. 
His ten students, feeling the vibration, 
stood up and turned their eyes toward Mr. 
Nathan. As always, the class began their 
school day by repeating the Lord’s prayer. 
They caught the words from their teacher’s 
lips and repeated them mechanically. 

Mr. Nathan forced himself to talk loudly. 
unconsciously trying to make up for the 
discordant chant of the children. Noise 
and tension whirled through Nathan’s 
mind, grating like a file against one’s 
teeth. As it had been every day in the 
past year, an orchestra of brasses,: each 
playing a different tempo in a different key. 
But he had fought on, trying his best to 
compensate for them, to interpret sound, 
the inflection of the spoken word. 

But at last he’d come to his senses! Here 
he had been working on a pre-war salary. 
no tenure and no written contract. A thank- 
less job where you were teacher and par- 


ents and everything for every hour of every 
day. And this last offer was too good to 
turn down. He would resign this after- 
noon and be free. How good that sounded. 

The end of the prayer was said weakly. 
From habit the teacher asked his class to 
write it. Write it. Repeat it. Always re- 
peat and make sure they understand and 
remember. He stopped above Loraine’s 
desk, reading: ‘‘Our Father who art in 
Heaven, Hollywood be . . .” He looked 
again. “No Loraine, no. How can you 
be so—ah—so careless?” 

He had started to say dumb. But he 
knew that was unfair. Deaf but not dumb; 
they could talk and they could think. It’s 
just the language; we learn so many things 
by hearing. And some people thought- 
lessly address letters to the children in care 
of the “Deaf and Dumb Institute”! 

“No, Loraine,” he repeated patiently, 
“the word is ‘hallowed’.” 

**But it looks like Hellywood when you 
say it.” 

“I know. I know.” 

“What does it mean, ‘hallowed’?” 

Mr. Nathan searched for the right syno- 
nym. Why hadn’t her parents taught her 
that, anyway? Dictionary definitions were 
meaningless. He must make the children 
understand. Just what words would simply 
explain “hallowed”? “Holy,” he said. 
“God’s name is holy.” And to himself: 
“I must do better than that. Ill think 
up a good explanation and tell her to- 
morrow.” 

Letters for home. Stoically Mr. Nathan 
began the unbelievably difficult task of cor- 
recting and changing. Some wrote language 
as they signed or spelled it outside of 
school. Since most manual signs had origi- 
nated in France, the structure was French. 
adjectives after nouns. On paper it looked 
bad. 

Harold was answering an old letter. 
Some friend of his family had adopted a 
baby boy. And the whole class was ask- 


bd 
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ing, “Adopt, adopt, what does it mean?” 

The first three explanations fell flat. Of 
course Harold said he understood, but he 
could not make an original sentence with 
the word. Mr. Nathan sighed. It seemed 
completely hopeless. If 3:15 would only 
come! To be free, with people you could 
talk to, people who were not experiencing 
life’s moving picture with the handicap of a 
dead sound track! 

Again he explained, slowly, praying for 
patience: “The mother and father wanted 
the little boy very much. He was not their 
own baby, but they took him to live with 
them. They adopted him. People often 
adopt children who have no father or 
mother.” 

“You mean when they can't have one 
themselves?” That voice, the only natural 
one. He could pick it out above the con- 
fusion of the others and knew it belonged 
to Betty. The voice was cool and soothing. 
for she had lost her hearing only a. few 
months ago. The sulfa drug had saved the 
girl, but the meningitis had left her totally 
deaf. At first Mr. Nathan had spent all 
his conference periods writing and listen- 
ing to Betty. She told him how unreal it 
seemed when she woke and finally under- 
stood that the doctors and nurses were not 
whispering. Later, Betty confided how she 
prayed long and hard every night, prayed 
for her hearing to come back so that she 
could return to family and friends. 

Mr. Nathan still shuddered at the mem- 
ory of breaking the truth to Betty. Ex- 
plaining that it was like losing an arm. 
You must make it up with the good arm, 
not expect the lost arm to grow back again. 
A matter of compensation, of learning to 
hear with your eyes. 

His rather cynical reverie was cut short 
by Mr. Huston’s secretary saying he was 
wanted in the office. 

“The message was just phoned out from 
the telegraph office,” the principal said. 
“I suggest that you take her home this 
week-end. We can’t let youngsters travel 
alone, you know.” 

Mr. Huston leaned forward, “Mildred 
understands you, Mr. Nathan, so I’m ask- 
ing you to explain about her father. And 
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--ah—break it to her gently.” 

“I'll explain it during conference pe- 
riod.” But Nathan knew there would be no 
week-end trip. His resignation would can- 
cel that. He would be busy getting things 
in shape to leave soon. Hard on the kid, 
but he had already waited too long. Today 
was his day to quit, to escape. To start 
climbing up in the world. After all, he 
couldn’t go on forever, playing nursemaid 
to other people’s children. 

The little red light above Mr. Nathan’s 
desk flashed on. The 3:15 light and school 
was out. Nathan started to hum, happily. 
Then he saw Mildred. “The secretary said 
you wanted me, Pappy.” 

‘Don’t call me that! It’s disrespectful. 
It’s not right!” This time Nathan let off 
steam more slowly about his touchy sub- 
ject. And Mildred knew it was her time to 
explain things. 

“But, Pappy, we're not making fun of 
you! We like you and understand you. 
Don’t you see, we live here all year away 
from home and never see our real daddies.” 
Two large tears rolled down the girl’s 
cheeks as she added: “Don’t be mad. It’s 
just that we... .” she searched for the 
right word, “we adopt you as our pappy 
away from home.” 

Mr. Nathan looked at the child, then 
away. The pain deepened when he remem- 
bered the telegram, the message that her 
real father was dead. Simply, he said: 
“It’s all right, Mildred. There’s something 
sad I must explain now. And... I’m 
going to take you home tomorrow, and 
when we come back you may call me 


Pappy.” 


Sudden Death of Supt. Buchanan — 


Superintendent A. P. Buchanan of the 
North Dakota School for the Deaf died 
suddenly of a heart attack on August 15th. 
He had just returned from a meeting of 
the State Vocational Rehabilitation Advis- 
ory Committee, and had not felt well dur- 
ing the trip. 

Mr. Buchanan became superintendent of 
the North Dakota School in 1937. His 
secretary, Miss Harriett Colton, was named 
acting superintendent. 
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Tales of “Miss Carrie” 


ForeworpD: The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, an organization of women, in the field of educa- 
tion, pays tribute each year to certain pioneer teachers who have exerted a marked influence on their 
home communities. In 1944 the teacher thus honored by the State of Alabama was a teacher of the 
deaf, Miss Carrie Henderson. During her long service as educational supervising principal of the 
Alabama School for the Deaf Miss Henderson attained a degree of success in the teaching of lan- 
guage, speech, and lip reading that few have reached under similar difficulties. Her leadership 
raised the educational standards of the school and the individual standards of its pupils. It is a 
pleasure to publish, from the booklet of tributes assembled by Delta Kappa Gamma, these excerpts 
which illustrate the human side of a distinguished educator.—Editor. 


Carrie Did Net Disobey!?? 
66 AN’T you tell me something about 

( Miss Henderson that is not just 

perfect? Didn’t she ever do any- 
thing that was naughty when she was a little 
girl?” 

“No,” everyone chorused. “She was al- 
ways just as good as she could be, and 
everyone loved her!” 

“Well, I am going to ask her older sis- 
ter, Miss Mamie! I know Carrie must have 
been naughty once in a while.” 

Miss Mamie, being appealed to, finally 
brought this childish sin, the only one she 
could think of, to the light of day. 

“When we were children.” said Miss 
Mamie, “we lived in a large place on the 
edge of town. We had our own garden. 
our berries, and our orchards. Beyond the 
fence was a pear orchard, and of all fruits, 
pears were Carrie’s favorite. 

“She had watched them ripening. had 
lingered in the orchard daily, had seen the 
hard green pears turn to a juicy, melting 
yellow. A particularly enticing specimen 
hung on a low branch slightly out of her 
reach. Carrie had set her heart on that 
very one. 

“But our mother, a parent of the old 
school who expected to be obeyed, had 
early pronounced the fiat, ‘Not one of those 
pears is to be picked until I am ready to 
have them gathered.’ 

“One day, when Mother was on the back 
porch, she noticed what seemed to be a 
chair out in the orchard. She went to in- 
vestigate. There it stood under Carrie’s 
pear. The core was still hanging by its 
stem!” 

We love this story. Under great tempta- 
tion, Carrie did not disobey! 

—Mrs. Rice Woopwarp. 


A Lover of Nature 


Carrie Henderson has always been a 
lover of nature and her childhood home, 
where there were trees and fields, gave her 
a fine opportunity for developing this in- 
terest. It was there that she learned to rec- 
ognize the songs and calls of a number of 
birds and to appreciate various nature 
facts. She has frequently been heard to 
say that one of the things for which she 
was most thankful to God was his gift to 
her of a love of nature. It has contributed 
greatly to her happiness. Feeling this way, 
she made it a point to see that each class 
placed in her care had some nature study. 
She believes that opening the eyes of a 
child to the beauties around him will add 
to his happiness throughout life. She 
thinks that. deaf children have an especial 
need for this interest as their handicap 
shuts them out from many things that nor- 
mal children have. 

Her class-room always showed that this 
type of work was being done. There was 
a cage covered with wire netting for cater- 
pillars, cocoons, and chrysalides. There 
were different sorts of birds’ nests collected 
in the fall and often giant moths which had 
been gathered and mounted by pupils. The 
conservation of wild flowers and trees made 
the subject for many a lesson by her. 

Teachers and pupils soon learned her 
weakness for birds and her way of teach- 
ing them; so when she was seen madly fly- 
ing down the hall, they knew that it didn’t 
mean the house was on fire but that she 
was merely going to call some class to see 
a flock of cedar birds in the holly tree, or 
a pair of flickers feeding on the ground, or 
an orchard oriole just arrived from the 
South. Her conscience often troubled her 
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somewhat for interrupting classes to look 
at these things, but she always argued that 
geography and arithmetic could wait but 
birds wouldn't. 

Her pupils often remember her in con- 
nection with birds. Now and then she 
has a card or letter from an old student 
who writes a line such as this, “I saw a 
brown thrush (or a blue bird or a red- 
winged black bird) today, and I thought of 
you.” Their teacher is always pleased to 
be associated in their minds in such com- 
pany. 

—NMkrs. Rice Woopwarp. 


The Real Teacher 


An instance of Miss Henderson’s fine in- 
sight into child psychology was her han- 
dling of the killing of a robin by a little 
deaf boy, Roscoe. 

Of course there was the usual bird fu- 
neral, with all its impressiveness; but when 
the Spring Pageant was held, little Roscoe. 
in an adorable costume, was a robin, hop- 
ping and bobbing in and out among the 
flowers. Nobody needed to tell Roscoe 
again that birds’ nests were not to be 
robbed or birds to be killed—Roscoe him- 
self had been a robin. 

—NANNIE GOLDEN. 


The Important Visitors 
Miss Henderson was always immacu- 
lately neat and took pride in the appear- 
ance and beauty of the school buildings 
and yards. 


In those early days at A.S.D. the pupils | 


marched in and out of the school building 
to the boom of a big bass drum, and to 
wield that drumstick was an honor. 

One day the Superintendent’s wife was 
entertaining the Highland City Book Club 
at a luncheon and the high spot in the 
program was a visit to the school for the 
deaf to see the children at work. Miss 
Henderson had the building spick and 
span. The linoleum strip in the halls had 
been mopped to a mirror surface. In order 
to keep it untracked until the guests came, 
she had the children to jump quietly over 
it at recess. 
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When the time came to dismiss for din. 
ner, the august ladies of the Highland City 
Book Club were lined up, proudly review. 
ing the exit. The big drum boomed as 
Miss Sims swung the drumstick, and imag. 
ine Miss Henderson’s consternation when 
every member of the student body briskly 
hopped kangaroo-like over the linoleum! 
Doubtless the visitors thought they were 
in Australia—and Miss Henderson wished 
she were. 

—NANNIE GOLDEN. 


Deaths of Well Known Teachers 


Miss Imogen B. Palen, who was the 
first person to teach lip reading in the pub- 


lic schools of Canada, died at her home in’ 


Toronto on September 2, after a long ill- 
ness. She had retired from active teaching 
nearly ten years ago. 

She received her education at the On- 
tario College of Education, Toronto; Co- 
lumbia University, New York; and Central 
Institute for the Deaf. St. Louis. After 
teaching in Toronto for a year, she and 
the late Mrs. Edith L. Groves established 
two oral day classes, one for the hard of 
hearing and one for the deaf. 

Following the first World War, she was 
selected by the Dominion Government to 
assist in the rehabilitation of war deafened 
soldiers. 

She was a member of numerous local, 
national and international organizations 
for the deaf and the hard of hearing. 


Miss Linda K. Miller, for many years a 
life member of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, passed away on June 25 at the home 
of a cousin in Stanford, Kentucky. 

Miss Miller was a well-known teacher of 
the deaf with experience in residential 
schools in several different states and in 
the day schools of Chicago. She was wide- 

(Continued on page 598) 
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The National Society of Special Education 


By Vivian R. GREENE 


i National Society of Special Edu- 


cation was organized during the 

summer of 1944 by a group of Negro 
teachers enrolled in the special education 
courses for teachers of the deaf and blind 
sponsored jointly by Hampton Institute 
and the American Foundation for the Blind 
at Hampton Institute, Virginia. This was 
the first attempt to form an organization 
interested specifically in the education of 
Negro handicapped children. At the first 
meeting officers were elected and a pro- 
gram for the first year was outlined. 

The purposes of this organization are: 

1. To improve standards in schools and 
classes for Negro handicapped children. 

2. To encourage training on the part 
of the special teachers to raise educational 
standards. 

3. To attempt to make the methods used 
in teaching these children comparable to 
methods used in leading schools in the 
country in these fields. 

4. To encourage the exchange of ideas 
of teachers on problems of the deaf and 
the blind. 

During the school year 1944-45 the or- 
ganization sent out announcements of the 
proposed activities of the society in an ef- 
fort to solicit membership of all persons 
now engaged in these fields of education. 

On July 19th and 20th, 1945, the first 
biennial conference was held at Hampton 
Institute. The theme of the conference 
was “Better Professional Status for Teach- 
ers of the Handicapped.” 

Mr. William M. Cooper, Director of the 
Summer School, gave the welcome address 
and the morning session was devoted to an 
address and discussion on vocational edu- 
cation. Dr. Stanley J. Pawelek, Super- 


visor of Industrial Education, State De- ~ 


partment of Education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, was the principal speaker. 
The afternoon session was devoted to 


the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing. Dr. 


Powrie V. Doctor, Professor of English 
and History at Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., addressed the conference on 
“Education of the Deaf in the United 
States.” He emphasized these points: 

1. History and development of the edu- 
cation of the deaf. 

2. Language—the great problem. 

3. Vocational education. 

4. The rehabilitation program for deaf- 
ened service men in the Army and Navy. 

5. Social status of the deaf. 

Nine states and the District of Columbia 
were represented at the conference. 

The education of Negro deaf children 
has been a serious problem for a number 
of years. Lack of trained personnel has 
been one of the principal “stumbling 
blocks.” One of the main objectives of 
the National Society of Special Education 
is to encourage and assist teachers of the 
Negro handicapped to train themselves to 
make Negro handicapped children self- 
reliant, self-supporting citizens. 

The officers elected for the biennium 
1945-47 are: 

President—Mrs. I. M. Theus, Principal. 
Louisiana State School for the Blind, 
Scotlandville, La. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Mary T. English. 
Instructor, School for the Blind, Institute. 
West Virginia. 

Secretary—Miss Nannie S. Davison, In- 
structor, School for the Deaf, Institute: 
West Virginia. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Ruby C. 
Brown, Instructor, School for the Deaf, 
Institute, West Virginia. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Anna Jones, Instruc- 
tor, School for the Deaf and Blind, New- 
port News, Virginia. 

The sponsors of the organization are: 

Mr. William M. Cooper, Director of the 
Summer School, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Virginia. 

(Continued on page 599) 
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Teachers of Lip Reading 


Alabama 
Birmingham & 
Miss DoroTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


California 
Berkeley 
Mrs. Maup Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Luceria M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


Chula Vista 


Mrs. MARGARET S. RADOLIFFS 


580 Delmar Ave. 


Los Angeles 5 

Miss FRANKENTHAL 
The Admiral Apr. 

840 South Serrano 


Riverside 

MRs. FLORENCE LORBEER 
3157 Lime Street 
Phone: 272 


San Jose 

Mrs. LILLIAN C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 

Mrs. NELSON 

P. O. Box 366 

Phone: Burlingame 3-0257 


Santa Barbara 
Miss Frances E, Davipson 
1615% Bath Street 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
Hoff General Hospital 


Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
Hoff General Hospital 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
505 Dahlia Street, N. W. 
Phone: GEorgia 2047 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Augusta 
Mrs. St. JuLIEN CULLUM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 

Miss ELIzaABETH KNOWLES 
‘Hotel Greystone 

Phone: 6561 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Auta M. Lux 

1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 

Wichita 

Miss LENNA BRYANT 

Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Maryland 


Chevy Chase 
Miss MARGARET CRAWLEY 
412 Surrey St. 


Massachusetts 
_ Boston 15 


Miss May H. LEavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Roston 16 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 
Miss Harrier M. Gipson 


70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 
Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. uf “Biate Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara S. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Susiz F. VARIOK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 
Mrs. MARGARET S. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 


New York 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York 17 

Miss Mary RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue 

Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss EvizaABETH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marre K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Butler 

Miss Mary G. HEARTY 
Ward 3 

Deshon General Hospital 
Mrs. Epwarp B. NrroHis 
Deshon General Hospital 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Deshon General Hospital 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 


Scranton 
Mrs. BEATRICE R. GOODFRIBND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 
Mrs. Wm. T. Cuay 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss Marigp SLAOK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 

Miss Lucy McCauGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 
Greenville 

Miss VirGInia NEVILLS 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Louise HILLYER 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 

Mrs. P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 5 

Miss LELLA WILLIAMS 
San Antonio Hearing Oenter 
317 Hicks Building 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LYNCHBURG SCHOOL. oF 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 


2517 Maneto Blvd. 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

MISS MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


To Him That Overcometh 


By Susan L. BENNETT 


(C7 AM very hard of hearing. Will you 
| Hew speak just a little louder and 
tell me again what you said?” 

How many times in the last thirty-seven 
years have I made that remark, always 
with a deep feeling of inferiority to the per- 
son to whom I spoke! Now at last I have 
reached the point where I can truly say 
that if I could regain my former hearing 
by giving up what I have gained in over- 
coming my deafness, I would not take it 
back. 

I must confess, however, that it took 
years before I reached this point. At first 
I felt completely shut away from all that 
had made my life enjoyable and happy. 
Strange to say, I was tormented not by the 
muted voices of my friends, nor the strange 
silences of church or school or lecture 
room or music hall, but by queer, weird 
noises that existed only in my own head. 
For weeks I dreamed of walking through 
a huge sawmill, and as the great logs were 
shoved through the big saws, the ensuing 
screech would wake me from the soundest 
sleep. 

There were times when I would forget 
my trouble, forget even that I was deaf- 
ened, and seat myself too far away to hear 
the speaker or the music and then I would 
let myself sink into a slough of despon- 
dency that would last for hours. 

Madame Schumann-Heink came to our 
city one winter night and I was thrilled to 


’ think that at last I was to hear that great 


singer. I did hear her, too, but to me her 
voice was nothing but a series of loud 


shrieks. Her tones may have been beauti-. 


ful, no doubt they were, but to me they 
were shrieks, and nothing more. 


I had a group of loyal friends to help 
me. They spoke in tones loud enough for 
me to hear, secured the front seat for me 
at meetings, watched out for my comfort 
wherever I went. But this, too, came to an 
end. We moved from our suburban home 
to the city. Here I was among strangers 
who failed to understand that my trouble 
was a physical one. They seemed to think 
me as stupid as I appeared. 

Church and club meetings became places 
where I yielded to my despair and brooded 
on my handicap. I longed for friends, and 
kept on going to these places hoping each 
time that the conditions would be different 
and that I could hear. 

One afternoon I was asked by an old 
friend to call on a stranger who had just 
moved into the neighborhood. I made the 
call. When I entered the living room I 
found a foursome having a pleasant game 
of cards. They pushed back their chairs 
and tried to talk to me, but, although I told 
them I could not hear their low voices, 
they apparently did not comprehend or 
understand. I stayed about fifteen minutes 
without hearing a single word! What they 
thought of me I shall never know, but the 
call was not returned. — 

Just before Christmas a club to which I 
had belonged for many years planned a 
party for the patients in the Hospital for 
Crippled Children. I told my little girls 
of the plan and they packed a box of 
precious toys and trinkets for me to take 
to the children. 

On the morning of the party I was feel- 
ing particularly discouraged. “What’s the 
use of my going?” I asked myself. “I'll 
hear nothing.” 
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As I hesitated my eyes fell on the box 
my children had prepared. 

“Oh, it won’t do not to go,” I thought, 
“T must take these things.” 

When I arrived at the meeting place, 
three of the committee were waiting for 
me. We took a streetcar and I was seated 
with a friend of my mother’s whom I had 
known only slightly. I could hear better 
because she spoke above the noise of the 
car and we began to visit. 

Suddenly, out of a clear sky, she said, 
“Mrs. Bennett, why don’t you take up 
story-telling?” 

I was amazed. A flood of light spread 
over my darkness. Story-telling! Why 
not. indeed! 

Oral story-telling as an educational de- 
vice was having a well deserved popularity 
about that time, but it had not occurred 
to me that I could have any part in the 
movement. 

As I read the evening news, I saw that a 
class in story-telling was being formed at 
the Y.W.C.A. the next afternoon. 

I was right on time to join that class. I 
found a favorable seat and watched for the 
work to begin, thrilling with a happy an- 
ticipation of what was to come. 

A very charming woman appeared to 
conduct the class. It lasted about an hour. 
In all that time I did not hear a single 
word! I cried myself to sleep that night! 

A few mornings later my doorbell rang. 
When I opened the door, the daughter of 
an old friend was standing there. In her 
hands she held an earphone and a battery. 

“Mother sent you this,” she said. “She 
wants you to try it out. She thinks it 
might help you.” 

With renewed hope | went to the next 
class meeting, carrying the precious ear- 
phone. I did succeed in hearing a word 
or two that day. By this time I had grown 
very determined. I read all the references 
and worked hard on all the assignments. 
Before long I was telling stories to chil- 
dren in Sunday Schools, playgrounds and 
Community Houses. 

Not long after this another good Samari- 
tan told me of a lip reading teacher in the 
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city who gave private lessons. I saw her 
at once and she accepted me as a pupil, 
During the first few lessons I quite made 
up my mind that it was too difficult for 
me. 

“IT can never do it,” I kept telling my- 
self. 

All at once I began to see words on my 
teacher’s lips. I got along so well that one 
day she asked, “Are you sure you don’t 
hear what I say?” 

“As you speak without voice,” I an- 
swered, “I don’t see how I could!” 

My story-telling activity grew until | 
no longer spoke to children, but began to 
have adult classes of my own. I taught 
story-telling for eight years in a large 
school for religious workers. 

I soon realized that I must work to pre- 
serve my voice, for I knew that the voices 
of the deafened often deteriorated. I en- 
tered a university in the fall, attending 
classes in public speaking and interpretive 
reading, and also became a member of a 
special class in the training of the speaking 
voice. 

The professor in charge was sympathetic 
to a marked degree. He bore patiently with 
my defect and helped me in wonderful 
ways. 

I had become associated with several 
who had the same defect as my own. We 
decided to form a League for the Hard of 
Hearing. We succeeded in accomplishing 
this and I became the first president. 

In the midst of all this pleasant activity 
it became necessary for my husband and 
me to move to another town, a small city, 
seventy miles away from all that I held 
dear. 

Here I was a stranger indeed. I had 
no acquaintances, not one understanding 
friend. Our home was only a couple of 
rooms in an apartment house. We had very 


little money. There was no opening for | 


the work I had been doing. I knew I must 
begin all over again. It was pretty weary 
work at first. Fortunately it was an open 


‘ winter with very little snow and not too 


cold to enjoy a ride. As we sat in our small 
apartment my husband would watch me 
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closely. When I reached the point where 


I was about to explode, he would say 


quickly, “Let’s go for a ride!” We rode 
all through Central Minnesota that winter, 
not once, but many times. 

Slowly but surely I began to make ac- 
quaintances; some even became friends. 
After a while I was asked to give a short 
book review or tell a story to a Missionary 
Group or Church Society. We moved into 
a larger and better apartment. I amused 
myself with handwork of various kinds. 
I hooked rugs and crocheted. Once in a 
while I made short visits to my children 
and friends in my home city. These things 
all helped, but in spite of them I was home- 
sick and lonely. I walked the streets of 
that lovely town, a stranger still. 

“Oh, will it ever be different?” I asked 
myself. “Will I ever feel at home in this 
place? Must I always be an outsider look- 
ing on?” 

I became ill, and it was necessary for 
me to go to the hospital for an operation. 
When I was able at last to look about me, 
what did I see? Flowers! Flowers all 
around me, everywhere! On the dresser 
and tables and at the bedside! There were 
messages from the very ones I had thought 
were strangers! 

“IT was a stranger and they took me in; 
I was sick and they visited me!” 

I was home again at last! While I was 
convalescing, I began to read of experi- 
ments being made to carry sound vibra- 
tions through the mastoid bone. Hereto- 
fore the air conduction instruments which | 
had tried had helped me very little, but I 
thought my bone conduction must be fair- 
ly good. As soon as the new bone conduc- 
tion earphone was on the market, I bought 
one, paying for it on a monthly plan. 

It helped! I heard the voices of my 
friends once more. I enjoyed the strains 
of music. The world of sound was coming 
back to me. The instrument was not alto- 
gether easy to wear. The head-band seemed 
too tight, the small brass button of the 
oscillator pressing against my head was 
annoying and sometimes painful. Improve- 
ments began to appear. The brass button 
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was changed, as a larger contact became 
available. I bought the new parts as they 
came out. Wearing my new ears became 
less painful. As each new model came to 
the market, I turned the old one in for the 
new. 

At last I have a nearly perfect type, 
built, not on the principle of the telephone 
as the old carbon instruments were, but on 
the principle of the radio, with vacuum 
tubes. Music is clear and beautiful. The 
voices of my friends are natural and soft. 
Again I hear the song of birds; voices of 
children playing in the street come sweetly 
to my ears. 

My deafness really has certain advan- 
tages. A touch, and disagreeable noises 
can be completely eliminated. 

Some time ago my husband and I trav- 
eled south from Canada to the United 
States. Just after all the passengers had 
climbed into their berths, the train stopped. 
It was delayed for ten hours. I slept 
peacefully all night. When I awoke in the 
morning I remarked, “Oh, I had a wonder- 
ful rest. I was pretty tired, but I feel fine 
now.” 

“There are only two people in this car 
that slept at all last night, you and the 
man who came in at midnight and snored 
all the rest of the night!” my husband 
answered. 

My earphone had been reposing in the 
little hammock at my side. After I take it 
off, nothing disturbs me, wind, thunder, 
train whistles—nothing, not even snores. 

I live a normal, happy life, thanks to my 
earphone and its inventor and the wonder- 
ful staff of those who service my instrument 
and sell me batteries. 

Not long ago my granddaughter visited 
me. We went on a shopping trip together. 
up and down the main street, where I had 
once walked as a stranger in a strange 
place. 

As I met and spoke to those F knew. 
taking it all for granted and forgetting the 
unhappy past, my granddaughter, in a 
marvelling sort of tone said, “Grandma. do 
you know everyone in this town?” 

Once I was deaf, but now I hear. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Australian Birds 


By ALLEYNE Cook GEER 


1. The Lyrebird 


“His tail was thought to look just like 
The harp we call a lyre. 

His music, though, is sweeter than 
If plucked from harps of wire. 


“In gum-tree-scented gullies 
And in shady ferny dells 
This imitative master 
Of our bushland music dwells.” 


The Lyrebird gets 
his name from his 
beautiful tail. 

The tail is shaped 
like a lyre. 

He is a large brown 
bird and belongs 
to the same fam- 
ily as the Bird of 
Paradise. 

The Lyrebird 
very shy and vain. 

He will not show 
himself when he 
loses his tail feath- 
ers. 

He is unhappy until 
they have grown 
once more. 


The Lyrebird lives 
amongst the ferns 
in the Australian 
forests. 

He usually builds an oval nest on the earth 
out of sight. 

There is never more than one large egg in 
the nest. 

The female bird leaves her egg after it is 
laid. 

The egg is left unprotected for several 
days. 

The female bird is very rarely seen. 


The Lyrebird has a beautiful voice and is 
a wonderful mimic. 


THE LYREBIRD 


He can imitate the song of any other bird, 

He imitates all the bush sounds as well. 

Sometimes he makes a sound like running 
water. 

Sometimes he makes a sound like a saw. 
mill on wood. 

Sometimes he makes a sound like the bark. 
ing of a dog. 

The Lyrebird is a 
marvellous dane- 
er. 

He builds a mound 
in the heart of the 
forest. 

This mound is three 
feet across. 

On this mound he 
dances for his 
mate. 

He dances in the au- 
tumn during the 
months of April 
and May (South- 
ern Hemisphere). 

While the Lyrebird 
dances his tail 
spreads over his 
head. 

It waves in_ the 
movements of the 
dance. 

Sometimes he will dance for hours. 

It is a wonderful sight and rarely seen by 


man. 
Questions 

1. What is the shape of the Lyrebird’s 
tail? 

2. What does the Lyrebird do when he 
loses his tail feathers? 

3. Where does the Lyrebird build his 
nest? 

4. How many eggs are there in the nest? 

5. What happens to the egg after it is 
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laid? 

6. What are some of the sounds the 
Lyrebird imitates? 

7. Where does the Lyrebird dance for 
his mate? 

8. At what time of the year does he 


dance? 

9. What is the appearance of his tail as 
he dances? 

10. For how long does he sometimes 
dance? 


2. The Cockatoo 


All Cockatoos come from Australia, and 
belong to the Par- 
rot family. 

They all have mova- 
ble crests on their 
heads. 

They feed on insects 
and plants. 

Farmers do not like 
the Cockatoos. 

They are a_ great 
pest and spoil the 
crops. 

Sometimes flocks of 
Cockatoos perch 
on a bare tree. 

This makes the tree 
look as if it were 
covered with blos- 
soms. 

The White Cockatoo 
often has a yel- 
low crest. 

The Rose and Grey 
bird is called a Galah. 

These two varieties of Cockatoos are very 
common in the southern parts of Aus- 
tralia. 

The Black Cockatoo and the Pink (Major 
Mitchell) Cockatoo live in the northern 
parts of Australia. 


Questions 
1. From what part of the world do all 
cockatoos come? 
2. What do all cockatoos have on their 
heads? 
3. On what do they feed? 


THE COCKATOO 
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4. Why dont the farmers like the 
‘Cockatoo? 
5. What is the Rose and Gray Cockatoo 
called? 
6. Which varieties of these birds live in 
the northern parts of Australia? 


3. The Brolga or Native Companion 


The Brolga is a member of the Crane fam- 
ily. 
He is usually called the “Native Com- 
panion.” 
He is found on the plains of Australia. 
He lives on insects, lizards and frogs. 
These birds are 


about five feet 
tall and are very 
graceful. 


They are a beautiful 
silver-grey color, 
with long red legs. 

The female bird lays 
two large eggs on 
the bare earth. 

Every year the Brol- 
gas migrate to In- 
dia. 

They fly very high 
over land and sea. 

They are said to fly 
four miles high in 
the air. 

The Brolga is a 
beautiful dancer 
and large flocks 
of the birds hold 
Corroborees.* 

The Brolgas dance a kind of quadrille. 

Sometimes two mated birds will bow and 
bob before one another. 


There is an Aboriginal legend about the 
Brolga. 

There was once an Aboriginal girl named 
Bralgah, who was a beautiful dancer. 
She was changed into a Crane by a wicked 

spirit. 
That is how our “Brolga” got its local 
name. 


*A Corroboree is an Australian Aboriginal dance. 


By Courtesy of the Australian News 
and Information Bureau 


THE BROLGA* 


Questions 


1. By what name is the Brolga usually 
called? 


2. What is his favorite food? 


3. To what country do the Brolgas fly 
every year? 


4. How high are they said to fly? 


5. How do the Brolgas dance with each 
other? 


6. To what does the Brolga owe its 
name? 


4. The Bower Bird 


“He builds his home of sticks so small, 
Takes charcoal then, and paints them all! 
He lines the nest with nice dry leaves, 
He builds and decorates and weaves. 
Blue is his plumage—blue the flower 

He plucks to decorate his bower. 

This tale is true, and strange to tell, 

This clever bird can dance as well!” 


—The Satin Bower Bird. 


*The Australian Brolga, or Native Companion, is 
a stately bird of light gray color, with a long neck 
and bill. The head is marked with red and yellow. 
The birds fraternise in small flocks, march in military 
formation and perform curious dances, spreading 
their wings and bowing to one another. Their power- 
ful wings enable them to ascend to great heights. 
In North Queensland, the aborigines introduce into 
their corroborees dances imitative of the brolga’s 
movements. 
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The Bower Bird is smaller than a crow. 

There are several varieties of this strange 
bird. 

Some have blue plumage and blue eyes. 

Most Bower Birds are wonderful mimics. 


In the Spring the male bird builds a “‘play- 
hall’ in the form of a bower. 

He builds this bower to attract a mate. 

It is made of twigs and grass, and moss 
and leaves. 

Some bowers are small, while others are 
two or three feet high. 

The Bower Bird is an artist, and the bower 
is his hobby. 

All these birds decorate their bowers. 

They decorate them with shells and flowers 
and bones. 

One bower was found decorated with over 
thirteen hundred bones. 


These birds love anything bright and shin- 
ing. 

They have a wonderful sense of color. 

They do not like red or black or white. 

They are very fond of anything blue. 

Blue flowers, blue feathers, and blue paper 
are used for decoration. 


Some Bower Birds paint the inside of their 
(Continued on page 599) 


By Courtesy of the Australian News 
and Information Bureau 


THE BOWER BIRD’S BOWER 
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HIS department is dedicated to the 

finest set of men and women this 

country knows anything about— 
clear-eyed young people like the service 
man in the picture below, who is having 
his hearing tested at Borden General Hos- 
pital in Oklahoma. They do their own 
thinking; and this month we have a chance 
to share in the results of some of it. 

The letter which follows has already 
been published—in The Woman's Press for 
March of this year. The reason we have 
the opportunity to share it is that the 
“wonderful father” to whom the boy refers 


The Service Club 


belongs to our own group; he is hard of 
hearing. The writer (not the officer in the 
picture) is a boy of twenty, and some of 
the VoLta Review’s best friends have the 
privilege of knowing his parents. 


He Has Reasoned It Out 
Dear MoTHER AND Dap, 


I think I have come to the point now 
where I can pretty well reason for myself, 
at least decide between right and wrong. 
This war and the impression it has left 
with me is very simple and natural. I hate 
it. I can’t understand how civilized people 
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can hope to gain anything by cannibalistic 
methods. It just doesn’t make sense. 
Nevertheless, I am in it just as much as the 
next fellow and consequently will make the 
best of it. My ambitions are to be a good 
soldier, whether private or officer, for a 
man who has his wits about him in a situa- 
tion is the one who will win this war. In 
relationship to what I am fighting for let 
me reveal it in a more or less selfish light. 


I am fighting for Stanberry Avenue, for 
the house on the corner, for the family in 
that house and for the dog named Brocky. 
I am fighting for Columbus Academy, for 
Ohio State University, for Phi Gamma 
Delta, for the days I have spent at Sally 
Huntington’s. For the tennis games on 
Altmaier’s court, for all the most wonder- 
ful hours I have spent at Rocky Fork with 
Bill and Tish, for those summer horseshoes 
and winter hunts. 


I am fighting for a couple of girls, I 
suppose, as most fellows are doing. I am 
fighting for the most wonderful medium of 
education possible — discussions with my 
father. I am fighting so that some day I 
will have a chance to hear my mother play 
Bach’s Chorale or “Jesu, Joy of Man’s De- 
siring,” or Franck’s “Variations”—wheth- 
er these are spelled right I don’t know— 
but I do know that they are worth fighting 
for. 


I am fighting for Wentz’s Drug Store 
and Merk’s Hamburger Shop, for the 
chance to listen to superior sermons at the 
First Congregational Church, which some- 
times make me think and surely awake the 
ruler of my actions,.my conscience. 


I am fighting for the chance to continue 
my education, to make more friends in 
this world, and to keep those real ones, 
Dave, Match, Cookie, Junie, my brothers, 
that I already have. I am fighting for the 
farm, for the front-porch swing and the 
cliff. For the older people I know, Uncle 
George, the Donners, the Matchneers, Tal- 
madges, Fenton, Mrs. Findley, who have 
helped me in so many ways. 

I am fighting with myself to understand 
religion, but for all of these things that 
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compose my world of freedom, I am fight. 
ing to win. 

And so with all of this I can only say 
“thanks” to the people who gave me a 
wonderful start in life, to the people to 
whom I shall always be indebted for giv. 
ing me such a clear view of freedom. I can 
only hope to live up to these standards, 


Your Lovine Son. 


About the Navy’s Program 


The Army’s work for its deafened men 
and women has had a vast amount of pub- 
licity. There naturally has been much less 
about the work of the Navy, as it began 
much later. Now, however, stories are 
beginning to appear fairly often. 


Shipmate is the publication of the United 
States Naval Academy Alumni Association, 
Annapolis, Maryland, now in its eighth 
year. The July 1945 issue contains a well 
written illustrated article by Mrs. Lillian 
Porter Say called “The Man Is More Than 
His Ear,” and the reader is at once im- 
pressed with the suitability of the title. 
It is the story of the Navy’s rehabilitation 
program for deafened Navy, Coast Guard 
and Marine Corps personnel. The work 
is carreid on at the Naval Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, under the direction of Commander 
Francis L. Lederer, chief of the Ear, Nose 
and Throat service and of Aural Rehabili- 
tation. 3 

Aural and speech screen tests indicate 
the training and prosthetic appliances 
needed by the individual and provided by — 
the Navy. So far over ninety-nine per cent 
of the trainees have been benefited by hear- 
ing aids. “Patients are taught to consider 
hearing aids as part of their personalities” 
—a statement by the author which might 
well become a maxim for all who can use 
such devices. 

Speech and voice work is conducted for 
the deafened and for those who have had 
face, head or neck injuries that affect 
speech. 

Lip reading students are told that skill 
has no direct relationship to schooling. 
A Negro yeoman, one of the best lip read- 
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ers, explained his ability by saying to his 
teacher, “I just figgers out where you’s 
goin’ and I beats you there.” 

Complete rehabilitation and training is 
the Navy’s objective. Even advice about 
marriage is not overlooked. A serviceman 
said to Lieutenant Koepp-Baker, coordina- 
tor of non-medical services: “You know 
that I can’t marry now. I’m deaf.” 


“It’s true that your deafness makes it 
impossible for you to marry just any wom- 
an,” said the lieutenant, “but you can marry 
the woman who loves you and has a right 
understanding of your deafness—what it 
means to you and what it will mean to her 
as your wife.” 


A New Approach to Lip Reading 


And now we have an exceptional privi- 
lege—that of introducing some lip reading 
material different from ,anything we have 
ever seen before. Its author, Corporal 
Orville M. Armstrong, is a member of the 
staff at Hoff General Hospital in Santa 
Barbara, California. Through his courtesy 
and that of our friends Miss Helen Scriver 
and Captain D. R. Caziarc, the ReE- 


VIEW is to publish a series of stories for 


lip reading practice, “Tales of Hoffmen.” 
The stories, many of which are “humorous 
incidents culled from the horrifying ex- 
periences of war,” were told by deafened 
soldiers who have completed the rehabilita- 
tion program at Hoff Hospital. They have 
been written by Corporal Armstrong “in 
visible language,” on the educational, vo- 
cabulary, and interest level of the adult 
hard of hearing student, and represent “an 
attempt to follow a modern approach in the 
use of content in lip reading.” 

The author says: “By using the experi- 
ences of the learner for content, we capi- 
talize on a reading readiness which he has 
developed. By making it clear to the learn- 
er that he must combine what he sees with 
what he hears, we can help him bring 
about his own rehabilitation.” 

Two or more “Tales of Hoffmen” will 
appear in the Votta Review each month 
until the series has been completed. 


TFACES OF 
HOFFMEN 


Ralph* 


HAWAIAN DEPARTMENT 


Ralph was a farmer. 

He was from the state of 
Utah. 

Ralph is twenty-seven years 
old. 

He was a high school graduate. 

Ralph is married. His wife came to Santa 
Barbara to live with him while he was 
in the hospital. 

Ralph was a Corporal. 


This man has been in the Army for a 
long time. He was in the Army one year 
before Pearl Harbor. He was in the Field 
Artillery. He took his basic training in 
California. From California his whole 
outfit moved to Ft. Lewis, Washington. 
Ralph was there for about four months. 
After that, he was shipped out from San 
Francisco. He went to Hawaii and was 
there for fourteen months. While he was 
there he was changed to the Signal Corps. 
Ralph left Hawaii and went over to the 
Marshall Islands. He was there for only 
a few weeks. 

While Ralph was in the Marshalls two 
funny things happened which he remem- 
bers well. One time while Ralph was in 


-his foxhole, he saw something moving 


right before him. He saw that it was a 
Japanese soldier. It was very dark; Ralph 
could not see very well. However, the 
Japanese threw something small and round 
into Ralph’s foxhole. Ralph thought that 
it was a hand grenade. He was out of 
that foxhole in nothin’ flat. Later on he 
found out that it was only a small coconut. 
He had to laugh to himself. 


Something else happened later on that 
same night. It was very late; most of the 
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fellows had gone to sleep in their foxholes. 
Ralph also was asleep. A Japanese soldier 
came right over to his foxhole, took him by 
the shoulder, shook him and woke him up. 
The Japanese shouted, “Air Raid!” “Air 
Raid!” The night was so dark that Ralph 
did not know that it was a Japanese. The 
Japanese went from one foxhole to another 
shouting the same thing to all of Ralph’s 
fellow Americans. The next morning the 
Japanese was found dead, right beside an 
American foxhole. 


One other thing happened while Ralph 
was over in the Marshalls. One day 
Ralph’s outfit had captured many Japanese 
prisoners. The American officers asked the 
Japanese many questions. One officer asked 
a Japanese officer just how he felt when 
the Americans came to take over his island. 
The Japanese officer lifted his face toward 
the American officer and said, “We felt 
just about the same as you Americans felt 
when the Japanese took over San Francisco 
and Chicago.” “And,” he said, “one 
thing I know, you will never take Pearl 


Harbor back.” 


Virgil* 
ARMY GROUND FORCES 


Virgil is from the state of 
Vermont. 
Virgil knows all about radio. 
Before he came into the 
Army, he was a radio 
designer and repair man. 
He was in the Army not quite two years. 
He has been overseas. He was in England. 
Virgil was in the 87th Replacement Pool 
over in England. 

While Virgil was overseas, he saw the 
damage which the flying bombs had done. 
There are two types of flying bombs. One 
is called the V-1 bomb and the other is 
called the V-2 bomb. The V-2 bomb is 
much faster than the V-l. It goes so fast 
that you can’t see it at all. You only see 
the vapor left behind. 


One time, while Virgil was in London, a 


*Use with f, v, ph 
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flying bomb exploded about one block 
away from him. He was in a “Pub” when 
the bomb exploded. The walls of the 
“Pub” shook, the pictures and everything 
fell off of the walls. The woman in charge 
said, “There’s nothing to be afraid of. 
There’s nothing to worry about, unless the 
V bomb hits you.” Everyone stayed right 


there. No one thought very much about 
the affair. That was on September 17, 
1944. 


After the bombs had exploded that day, 
three of the fellows went all over the city 
on a sight seeing tour. They wanted to see 
everything in London. They went down 
to a fish market, helped themselves to some 
nice smoked fish. The owner of the fish 
market was looking the other way when 
the fellows helped themselves to the fish. 


One day Virgil and some more of his 
friends went to the very old city of Bath. 
This town was first built by the ancient 
Romans. The city is named after the old 
Roman baths which were located there. 
Virgil and his friends can say that they 
took a bath in the old Roman baths. Vir- 
gil also saw the damage which the Germans 
had done to this town. All of the homes 
in the western part of the city were wiped 
out. The Germans thought there was an 
underground factory located there. For 
one whole mile, nothing remained. 


Even though Virgil was overseas only a 
short time, he has been all over England 
and Scotland. 


Lip Reading Skill 


In a new bulletin about the Army’s aural 
rehabilitation program it is stated that “lip 
reading training requires forty-five min- 
utes a day of individual instruction for a 
period of seven weeks, followed by group 
lessons in which the students learn how to 
read each other’s lips. At the end of eight 
weeks a fair degree of efficiency may be at- 
tained. This attainment requires visual 
acuity, with an eye for accuracy and quick 
perception of fleeting movements of the 
lips.” 
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Immersed in Water 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


Proressor: “What happens when a_ body is 


immersed in water?” 


Stupent: “The telephone rings.” 


had visited the refreshment bowl a 

bit too often. Finally he took the 
notion that he must telephone a friend im- 
mediately. Somewhat reluctantly the hos- 
tess led him to her telephone. It was an 
old fashioned instrument; not a dial tele- 
phone. The man got the receiver off the 
hook and opened up the conversation by 
calling out “Hello!” Back from Central 
came an answering “Hello!” Again the 
man called “Hello!”; and again Central's 
answering “Hello!” came back over the 
wire. The guest put the telephone down 
and turned an amazed look on his hostess. 
“How this thing echoes!” he said. 

Reading Charles Rae Jeffrey’s delightful 
“A Deaf Mick in College,” in the August 
Votta Review, I find the telephone echo- 
ing in my memory, over the lane of years. 
Jeff makes the statement that the telephone 
is his chief peeve, and that he often thinks 
how many steps it would save him if he 
could only hear well enough to use it. He 
reminds me of the story of the two elderly 
Irish women who were talking at the foot 
of the church steps just after the service. 
“An’ wasn’t thot an illigint sermon Father 
O’Brien was after givin’ us jus’ now on 
matrimony,” said one of them, enthusi- 
astically, “Indade it was,” agreed the oth- 
er but without enthusiasm. Then she 
added, vehemently, “An’ don’t I wish 1 
knew as little about the subject as he 
does!” 

That’s the way it is, Jeff. I’m convinced 
that if you could use the telephone, it 
would still be your pet peeve. At least 
that’s the way it affected me. I’ve been 
hard of hearing since a combined attack 
of measles and whooping cough when | 
was 11; totally deaf for more than 30 
Years. In the early days, though I had 


A MAN attending a wedding reception 


difficulty with conversation, | was simply 
wonderful with the telephone; I could hear 
over it when my _ normal associates 
couldn’t!) For many years I served as 
office manager, with the duties of informa- 
tion clerk. My telephone bell rang con- 
stantly, whether I was immersed in water 
or not; as a matter of fact, it helped con- 
siderably to make certain that I was in 
“hot water” quite frequently. Instead of 
saving me steps, it caused me to take a 
good many that I should not have taken 
without its insistence. Thus when total 
deafness came, the blow was softened to 
some extent by the fact that when hearing 
left it took the telephone with it. Some- 
times, of course, | am tempted to think that 
[ exaggerated the nuisance I found the 
telephone to be, and then, just when I am 
on the verge of making a public apology 
to the Bell Company, along comes some- 
thing like the following, clipped from the 
“Open Forum” of a local newspaper, the 
writer preferring to remain anonymous, 
merely signing “Census.” 


Of all the pests of modern days, jazz or any 
other craze, the worst I know in every way’s the 
telephone on my desk. Its voice so shrill de- 
mands reply; insistent calls I can’t deny; it will 
be ringing when I die, that telephone on my 
desk. My language oft is rather quaint, | fear 
*t would make the good folks faint, but, anyhow, 
I ain’t no saint—with that telephone on my 
desk. “Please tell me how to find Joe Brown; 
he used to live in our town; the Census Man has 
been around” says the telephone on my desk. 
“I'd like to find the lady, dear, who came to my 
house just last year, to take the Census—is she 
near?” Just listen to the rest: “Her husband is a 
painter fine, I’ve got a job right in his line, won’t 
you please send him up sometime?” A telephone 
Mae West! “I want to know the number, please, 
of cullud folks in Callodees; and is thar any 
thar named Frees?” asks the telephone on my 
desk. “Will you please find my proper age? The 
Bible home has lost a page, the lawyer man is in 
a rage!” says the telephone on my desk. So 
day by day it shrills and screams, its raucous 
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voice roars in my dreams, my life is one long 
ring, it seems, from the telephone on my desk. 

A page right out of my past! 

Ah, those dear, dead days! I remember 
that I was often called out of conferences 
with the Chief to answer the telephone in 
the main room—he refused to have one in 
his private office. One day when I excused 
myself to go out and answer a call, he fol- 
lowed me, though I did not notice this. 
Apparently he had made up his mind to 
find out whether these frequent interrup- 
tions were actually necessary. Anyway, I 
had just picked up the telephone and, find- 
ing out who was on the line, asked “Hello, 
Coyle. What’s on your mind?” when the 
Chief came up and took the telephone 
from my hand. Coyle was foreman of our 
shops, and a man who refused to take the 
initiative in anything; he always demand- 
ed explicit instructions before starting on a 
job. Well, the Chief knew of this weak- 
ness, and may have suspected that the call 
was from Coyle and so followed me out for 
that reason. Anyway, he gave Coyle a 
scolding and told him never to telephone 
me again; to send up a messenger boy with 
a note if there was something he needed 
to know about the work. 


Messenger boys were plentiful and cheap 
40 years ago, so Coyle would rush up a boy 
with an inquiry at first, but in a week or so 
he got tired of this and really began to 
show a little initiative. In the long run, 
shutting him off from the use of the tele- 
phone actually made him a much more 
valuable employee! Sometimes I think this 
prescription would work equally well with 


other employees I have observed. They use 


the telephone as a crutch. It is so much 
easier to telephone and ask, than to think 
things out for themselves, that they never 
get around to using their initiative. 


Of course, the telephone is also a mar- 
velous medium for shoveling off troubles. 
Ask any telephone Central about the num- 
ber of tales of woe she hears in spite of 
herself, as they pass over the wires. Prob- 
ably you won’t need to ask Central; you 
can look around and see how the telephone 
is used, hour after hour, for passing along 
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domestic worries. There is, too, another 
phase of the situation to which I had not 
given attention. This from a New Jersey 
newspaper: 


She ran to cook his pancakes, and the ‘phone 
bell rang. 
She rushed to start his coffee, and the ‘phone 
bell rang. 
Breakfast? He went without it. 
“Good-bye!” They had to shout it. 
She would have wept about it, but the *phone 


bell rang. 

She tried to dress the children, and the ’phone 
bell rang. 

She went to wash the dishes, and the ’phone bell 
rang. 


The parlor needed dusting, 
The chafing dish was rusting, 
And the silverware disgusting, but the *phone 
bell rang. 


All day the housework waited, while the ‘phone 
bell rang. 
No time for rest or labor, when the ‘phone bell 
rang. 
At last he came to fold her 
In his arms, “Poor girl,” he told her; 
For a second he consoled her—then the ’phone 
bell rang! 

Well, it all takes me back to the days of 
my youth when the telephone was avail- 
able—and how! And, Jeff, please don't 
take seriously those remarks about the dif. 
ference between persons and telephones— 
that you can shut off a telephone. You 
can’t; not unless you possess a lot more 
courage than I ever had. 

I am a bit skeptical, too, about the help- 
fulness of using the telephone by proxy— 
putting through calls by the use of bor- 
rowed ears. At least one of the members 
of a correspondence group to which I be- 
long recently told us a story that makes 
this use a questionable asset. She told of 
the manager of an amusement park who. 
working late one night, stopped at the desk 
of his secretary on his way out and left a 
note. “The first thing in the morning,” he 
wrote, “telephone Miss Clark to have Wil- 
liams bring me $20.00 worth of nickels.” 
When he reached his office next morning. 
his secretary was absent on some errand. 
but she had evidently put through the tele- 
phone call, for Williams was waiting for 
him—with two large pails of dill pickles. 
“T couldn’t get but $16.00 worth,” he ex: 
plained. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box: 


HE end of the war came with such 
ob portentous suddenness, and the atom- 

ic bomb brought such overwhelming 
implications in its wake, that the average 
mind simply cannot grasp what is happen- 
ing to us all. I have found myself turning, 
more and more, to the personal aspects of 
the postwar world in which we so abruptly 
find ourselves. If we cannot comprehend 
the universal significance of the times in 
which we live—and surely no other times 
were like these—at least we can understand 
what the end of the war means to some of 
the people we know, and what it means in 
our own intimate lives. The thing to do, I 
suppose, is try to interpret for ourselves the 
meaning of general events in the light of 
the things we can understand, for we have 
arrived in the strange, terrifying world 
scientists have been telling us about, and 
which we vaguely thought might come sev- 
eral hundred years from now, a world be- 
yond Jules Verne’s wildest imaginings, the 
world of Buck Rogers and Superman. 

It is a relief to turn to quiet, every day 
things. I am happy to have letters from 
Europe again, fast travelling, uncensored 
letters. What especially pleased me about 
the following letter, from a deaf young 
man in Swtizerland, is the pleasant picture 
it gives of deaf boys going to school in the 
quiet years just before the war. But the 
letter is remarkable in itself, since it was 
written in a foreign language by a deaf 
man, educated in a school for the deaf. 


Deaf Boys in Switzerland 


Dear Mistress Mather: 

Your letter, sent by air mail, reached me 
at the day of our national festival, the six 
hundred and fifty-fourth birthday of our 
Swiss Confederation. Many sincere thanks 
for the letter and the extracts from the Mail 
Box, with my contributions. This week, in 
which: I’ve holidays, am writing this letter 
to you. Last Sunday and Monday I made a 
journey to Saint Gall in northeast Switzer- 
land. Saint Gall is a well known town be- 


cause of its commercial university, its fa- 
mous embroidery and especially because of 
the Benedictine convent. I spent there won- 
derful hours. On a hill near St. Gall one 
can see the Lake of Constance. On the other 
side of this lake is Germany. Do you know 
that American soldiers are taking their fur- 
lough for some days in our country? 

1 send you some pictures of our school 
for the deaf in Zurich. I was educated in 
this school from 1925 to 1934. On July 8th, 
more than 150 former pupils of our school 
had a meeting. Many things of my school 
days still stand in remembrance. Our class 
made many excursions in various parts of 
Switzerland. In summer of 1932, two of 
our classes spent two days in the canton of 
Ticino, southern Switzerland. We went by 
train through the famous turn-tunnels of 
Wassen, Faido and Giornico, the 15 kilom- 
etre long tunnel of Saint Gotthard, and 
very many viaducts, Especially the cataracts 
in the Seventi Valley charmed us. On the 
way we made a stop and took a walk out 
in the town of Bellinvrona. As it rained, 
we had to find a shelter. At first the woman 
we asked would not admit us. The teacher 
thought, “Surely there is no order in this 
house; that is the reason we are not ad- 
mitted.” We stood outside, seeking shelter 
under the eaves. During our waiting, she 
got all in order; then we are allowed to 
enter her sittingroom. The room was dark, 
but the fire shone from the open chimney. 
After an hour, the rain was over. We 
climbed up to a mighty old castle, and 
could see there many things of former 
times. 

Our classes went by railway to a nice 
town of Lugano, on a lovely lake. There 
we took the supper in a beautiful hotel. 
Until it was sleep time, we walked through 
the picturesque town. On the other day, 
our scholarship took a tramp upon the 
famous mountain Bré. It was a pretty 
panorama over the lake and up to the Alps. 
Our teacher said to us that a daughter of 
the host was deaf. She could not speak, 
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though her age was over twenty. Her par- 
ents did not bring her to the school for the 
deaf. That’s a pity. 

As little pupils, we did not know that the 
instruction was so hard for the teachers. 
We owe to them our hearty thanks. We 
have to be glad that we can speak and 
commune with hearing people. 

Once our class would have a fun with 
our dear teacher. As he would enter the 
schoolroom, we all held the door shut. 
But he succeeded in opening it after a 
minute. He were stronger than we all to- 
gether. We had a big laugh. 

Once I was not economic. I bought a 
box camera and showed it to my teacher. 
He blamed me hardly. With regrets I had 
to bring it back. But after several years | 
could buy a modern folding camera, which 
is very good, and gives me much pleasure. 


R. Frey, ZuricH, SWITZERLAND 


How many American deaf persons, or 
hearing ones, for that matter, could write 
as well as that in a foreign language? Not 
many, I am sure. It is pleasant to have this 
picture of the young deaf boys, making 
their excursions, keeping their teacher out 
of the schoolroom by force, and buying 
illegitimate cameras that have to be re- 
turned—just as boys do the world over. 
And it is pleasant to realize that they can 
now resume their trips and their lessons 
with no more thought of war. 

But we are still too close to the war to 
forget what it did to many of us, and this 
letter from England tells a story we need 
to keep strongly in our minds, lest we for- 
get too easily. They will not forget, those 
people who were right in it, even though 
they “got used to it.” The letter was writ- 
ten by a young woman who is hard of 
hearing. She is, in fact, profoundly deaf, 
having lost her hearing very suddenly, just 
before the war. 


London During the Blitz 


The first bombing was rather terrifying 
to those looking on; but we who were right 
in it got so used to it our one fear was 
that we should be caught at work in the 
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city and not be able to get home before the 
siren sounded. I suppose 1 was lucky in 
that I didn’t hear all that was happening 
during those long winter evenings. At that 
time I was only just realizing that I had to 
live a “life of silence,” and that prospect 
worried me a great deal more than the 
actual bombing. 

Possibly you may remember how, on 
the second day after the blitz began in 
earnest, the Huns fired the docks and all 
around the East End of London, all through 
Saturday afternoon and evening. On Sun- 
day we had some small bombs just beyond 
the end of our garden, but as it was open 
ground there was little damage. They were 
the nearest we had, and those first bombs 
did little compared to the devastation 
caused by the first Doodle Bugs or rocket 
bombs, which were really terrifying as you 
stood and watched them hurtling through 
the air, each with flame shooting from the 
back. The only way to describe them is 
that each looked like a sword, the hilt 
coming first, then .the flame spurting out 
of the blade itself. This time last year they 
didn’t give us a moment’s peace, and even 
now we wake up in the night wondering, 
“was that a bomb?” 


We had a Morrison Shelter, a steel table 
with wire bottom and sides like a cage. My 
father, mother and myself, and sometimes 
the dog, all slept in this. In the heat of 
the summer, it was pretty stuffy sometimes, 
but many lives were saved in this way, so 
it was easily worth it. 


About a week after the doodles first 
started, we had our nearest incident—about 
200 yards along the road from here. It was 
the first night we were all in the shelter; 
before that only Mother had slept in it; 
but we had had a nasty shock when we 
heard of a girl my age who had been killed, 
sleeping on the floor just outside the shelter. 
while her mother and father inside were 
saved. So we all got into the shelter, and 
the next thing we remembered was my 
father sitting up and saying, “We're in for 
it this time.” Then what seemed like. min- 
utes, but could only have been a few sec- 
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onds, passed, before a terrific wind seemed 
to sweep through the house. There was a 
clatter of glass falling, and then dead 
silence. Although we were right on top 
of it, we heard no explosion at all. It was 
still dark, but we could tell by the cold 
that all the doors and windows had either 
been blown out or were open. We couldn't 
turn the electric light on because of the 
blackout, but we had a torch, and soon 
saw that there was glass everywhere, the 
curtains were torn to shreds, and some of 
the upholstered furniture was damaged. 


When we went outside and looked along 
the road, we could see nothing but a heap 
of rubble, and although the doodle bug had 
exploded only five minutes previously, al- 
ready there were rescue parties digging 
among the debris; and shortly the fire en- 
gines came along. Five persons lost their 
lives, and about six were taken to the hos- 
pital. In all, about ten houses, although not 
completely demolished, were so badly dam- 
aged they have since been pulled down. 

MarGarRET B. JOHNSON, 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


We need to remember things like that, 
and keep on remembering, we in Ameri- 
ca with our unimpaired cities, our bursting 
savings banks, and our industrialists strain- 
ing at the leash to plunge into post war 
production. We need to remember that we 
have to share our goods with people around 
the world who have nothing. We have to 
do this, not from altruism or Christian 
charity—though we should be ready to act 
from these motives—but from the stand- 
point of cold, practical common sense. We 
cannot stay on an isolated pinnacle of 
prosperity and unless we share our goods 
with the rest of the world we shall not have 
attained the peace and freedom for which 
our men fought. 


We all know how civilians celebrated the 
coming of peace, whether hurling ticker 
tape down on General Wainwright, or, as 
in Hollywood, loading beautiful girls into 
cars and riding up and down blowing horns 
and throwing confetti. But the men over- 
seas had their quiet celebrations, too. Here 
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is a letter from a sailor in the South Seas, 
telling what V-J Day was like on his ship. 


V-J Day on a Ship 


The good old U. S. A. will look like 
Paradise when we get back there again. 
Whenever I think: of the big advertisements 
I used to see in the magazines, written to 
get people to come to the Far East—the 
pictures of pretty girls in grass skirts, and 
the captions, “Alluring, Romantic, Mys- 
terious, Fascinating, the Far East calls to 
you for Adventure!”—wouldn’t I like to 
get hold of some of the fellows who thought 
up those slogans and make them stay in 
some of the places we have been in for the 
past three months! We arrived here from 
a port in New Guinea last Wednesday, and 
already I know I would rather be back 
there than in this port. Once upon a time 
this place was known as the Paris of the 
Far East, but to me it was always a stink- 
ing, hot hole, and now it is a lot worse. In 
New Guinea | could always go fishing or 
trawling, or collect sea shells, or sail to 
native villages nearby; and the native vil- 
lages were really interesting, if not Alluring 
and Romantic. 

One day when we went from New Guinea, 
we landed at a native village where the Fuz- 
zle Wuzzies have only the barest touch of 
civilization. The men have long, black 
fuzzy hair, which they bleach blonde, and 
they paint their faces with red spots, and 
blacken their teeth by chewing betel nuts. 
The women and young girls paint or tattoo 
diagonal lines all over their bodies. All they 
wear is a short skirt made of tree bark, 
hanging from their hips. I gave the chief 
a flashlight and a few packets of cigarettes, 
and the Fuzzie Wuzzies almost filled the 
life boat with bananas, limes and papaya. 
I saw the rough huts they live in, animals, 
people and domestic fowl all together, sleep- 
ing on the ground. They have no ped. 

When we got back to the ship after one 
of these trips, and told the others where we 
had been, there was a rush of candidates to 
go with us the next day and see the parade 
of beautiful Fuzzie Wuzzie women. The 

(Continued on page 600) 
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We Love Laughter 


By Sara EMERALD NELSON 


ple who are hearty laughers. Yet no 
one needs the heart-warming cheer that 
laughter gives more than they. 

“Why do story-tellers think they must 
drop their voices to a dramatic whisper as 
they near the point of their story? All the 
sentences leading up to the climax will be 
uttered in a loud, easy-to-hear tone. I get 
all agog to learn how it turns out, all ready 
and willing to laugh appreciatively with 
the other listeners. But do I get the 
chance? No. Sure enough, the point or 
essence of the joke is given in a whisper 
and I miss the chance to laugh. Really 
laugh spontaneously, I mean. Not that 
follow-the-leader laugh that we deafened 
indulge in so often.” So spoke a friend 
of mine. 

Many of us can echo her plaint. Why 
aren’t we given the chance to laugh more 
often when we want to so much? I think 
that as deafened folk we must be ready to 
discard the common idea that jokes are 
confined to words alone. Jokes abound 
everywhere. Even if our ears are imperfect 
channels through which words, funny or 
serious, travel, those of us blessed with 
good eyesight can feed our fun-loving sense 
by enjoying to the full the myriad funny 
situations and action pictures we encounter 
during the course of the average day. Be- 
lieving that “laughter is the best medicine” 
we should let no day pass without seeing 
something that furnishes laugh-material. 
If we can’t find anything else to laugh at 
we can always depend upon ourselves. 
Surely we deafened ones make enough 
“breaks” that seem funny to others. The 
hard lesson to learn is to laugh with others 
at our breaks. And not only laugh with 
them but laugh first! 

One funny situation in which I plaved 
the main role has given me many reminis- 
cent chuckles. I entered a beauty parlor 
in a strange city for a wave. Now I have 
an excellent hearing aid and a fair knowl- 


Ee met few hard-of-hearing peo- 


edge of lip reading, so I’m sure the atten- 
dant did not notice my deafness until | 
sat down in the booth and unpinned my 
hair. Having conquered most of my sensi- 
tiveness about my infirmity I nonchalantly 
remarked, “Ill just take off the band of 
my hearing aid so you can handle my hair 
better.” As I spoke I glanced into the 
mirror before me, and what I saw reflected 
there would have made a monkey laugh, I 
verily believe. The open-mouthed aston- 
ishment on that girl’s face was downright 
funny! Apparently hearing aids were en- 
tirely beyond her ken. Also, it transpired, 
her conclusion was that anyone wearing 
one of those things was rendered totally 
deaf on removing it. 

As the girl began working with my hair 
I ventured a few commonplace remarks 
anent the weather and so on, but the only 
replies I received were embarrassed head- 
shakings. I was going to set the girl 
straight, tell her I could read her lips in 
the mirror, or have her direct her speech 
towards my left ear, which is still pretty 
receptive. But my good fairy stepped in 
and reminded me, “Don’t do it. Here’s 
the chance you’ve been searching for all 
day: a quiet hour in which to plan out that 
article you’re trying to write.”- 

So I closed my eyes and relaxed com- 
fortably. The beautician’s efficient hands 
worked with skill and quiet precision and 
I was allowed to sit there undisturbed by 
the ceaseless chatter one so often has to 


endure. 
At the end of the hour the whole story 


outline clicked smoothly into place and I 


longed to get back to my typewriter and 
get it down on paper. Incidentally that 
same story sold to an editor on its first 
trip out, and I felt almost as if a commis 
sion were due that tongue-tied hairdresser 
for the part she had played in its execution. 

Off and on during that quiet hour ! 
would open my eyes and steal a peep into 

(Continued on page 602) 
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Another Lip Reading Club 
In Northern England 


By Epvcar L. Munpin 


new kind of social center, one that 

is designed to help people who suf- 
fer from defective hearing. The blind have 
been fairly well looked after, especially by 
the State, but the deaf and hard of hearing, 
a much larger number of people than is 
usually imagined, have been largely left to 
look after themselves.” So read a local 
press notice about the Newcastle Lip Read- 
ers Club, recently formed to encourage lip 
reading, promote welfare of the deaf and 
the war deafened, and create a social center 
for them in the great industrial district of 
Tyneside. 


Movement Less than Two Years Old 


It was in January 1944 that the Educa- 
tion Committee of Newcastle established 
a lip reading class, with about sixty stu- 
dents enrolled. In July, at the end of the 
session, the lip readers arranged a whist 
drive and raised twenty-seven pounds. The 
following November the lip readers and 
all interested persons met and decided to 
go ahead with the formation of a club. 

The Newcastle Wing of the Air Training 
Corps consented to the use of their premises 
once a week. There is a large room down- 
stairs with comfortable chairs and small 
tables, a canteen with an adjoining kitchen, 
and another large room upstairs with plen- 
ty of chairs for meetings. We agreed to 
make a regular donation to the A.T.C. wel- 
fare funds in return for the privilege of 
using the rooms. 

Since January 1945 we have made rapid 
progress. Our membership is now seventy, 
and our second session of lip reading 
classes at the College was as successful as 
the first. Our finances have improved 
steadily, through catering by the club, indi- 
vidual efforts and donations. 

The Club meets weekly from two-thirty 
in the afternoon until nine-thirty in the 


a HEAR that Newcastle is to have a 


evening. Our summer program included 
lectures, talks, discussions, a brain trust, 
whist drives, sports, excursions and lip 
reading practice. 

All men and women discharged from His 
Majesty’s Forces with deafness due to their 
war services are granted a year’s free mem- 
bership. So far we have had only two but 
we expect more. 


Much Interest Aroused 


Already we have had glowing tributes to 
the work which has just begun. One of our 
girls travelled forty miles in all weathers 
and despite wartime transportation dif_- 
culties. A young man, after reading a 
press notice, wrote: “I wish you would let 
me know how to join your classes in lip 
reading and your Club. I lost my hearing 
five years ago and I am only thirty years 
of age. I have no parents and am in lodg- 
ings. Life is just a misery to me, although 
I ought to be satisfied in a way as I have 
a regular job. But there is nowhere to go 
for pleasure or recreation, and no friends.” 

June*7, when the Club was officially 
opened by the Right Honorable the Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle, was a red letter day. 
The Club rooms were gay with flags, bunt- 
ing, and flowers; the catering committee 
miraculously produced a wonderful array 
of sandwiches and cakes in spite of ration- 
ing; and in response to invitations sent to 
people in every walk of life as well as every 
lip reader we could discover, over two hun- 
dred people crowded into the upstairs room 
and speeches were relayed to an overflow 
downstairs. The president welcomed the 
Lord Mayor and other distinguished visi- 
tors, among them the Mayor and Mayoress 
of Gateshead, the Mayoress of Tynemouth, 
the Director of Education, the Principal of 
the College of Commerce, and representa- 
tives of the A.T.C. After delightful speeches 


(Continued on page 604) 
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The Volta Review 


Letters to the Editor 


Holland Is Free Once More_ 


My pear Miss TIMBERLAKE: 

The last letter I received from you was 
dated December 18, 1940. Since that time 
I have heard nothing more from you, nor 
could I write to you. The Vo_ta REVIEW 
did not come any more, and of course you 
will understand that it was not possible 
for me to issue “The International Corre- 
spondence” during these five war years. 
Now (May 15th, 1945) we are free; the 
Huns are gone. They have oppressed and 
tormented us many years long. Indescrib- 
able conditions have prevailed here: hun- 
ger, cold, no fire, no light. My wife and I 
are saved, but yeu must not ask how. 
“We were pressed out of measure, above 
strength, insomuch that we despaired even 
of life” (Second Corinthians, 1:8). But 
now we are free—the Canadian troops are 
marching through our streets. 

We thank God that there has been a 
Roosevelt’ and an American Nation. We 
are indebted to your country and your peo- 
ple for everything. They have given their 
life and their money and still much more 
for the cause of freedom. We shall not 
forget it! Your soldiers have bravely 
fought, and the leading was brilliant. They 
earn—and have it, too—the admiration of 
the whole world. 

Although we have been deprived of 
everything, we have hope for the coming 
days again. I intend to publish gradually 
the International Correspondence, if possi- 
ble, and shall be glad once more to receive 
the VoLta Review for that purpose. Have 
new papers for the hard of hearing come 
out in the U.S.A.? If so, please let me 
know the names of the papers and their 
editors. 

Mr. Gustav Vogt died in Berlin in Feb- 
ruary 1941, from cancer of the stomach, 
from which he suffered terribly. As you 
will remember, he was not a friend of the 
“Nazis,” but an avowed enemy—one in a 
thousand. 


I hope you and your family are in good 
health, and that the work of the Volta Bu- 
reau has not come to a standstill during 
the war years. All the members of your 
staff have my very best wishes. I shall be 
glad to be in touch with your activities 
again. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. G. SANDERS, 
Sportstraat 58(1), 
Amsterdam (Zuid), Holland. 


Epitor’s Note: It took Mr. Sanders’s 
letter just three months to reach the Volta 
Bureau. We hope the next one will make 
it in three weeks. How glad we are to 
know that our colleagues are safe and that 
their work will go on! They will be glad, 
we are sure, to hear from any organization 
for the hard of hearing. 


Hearing Aids and Batteries 


DeaR Miss TIMBERLAKE: 

It has been a long time since you have 
written one of your practical articles on 
hearing aids and batteries. Now that the 
war is over and everyone is looking for- 
ward to new streamlined gadgets, it is only 
natural that we with the lame ears should 
be thinking along lines that apply to us in 
particular. 

What may we reasonably expect in the 
way of reduced sizes and reduced prices 
for hearing aids and batteries? When will 
all manufacturers give us some choice as 
to the color of the receiver and the cord? 

I don’t expect you to be a prophet but, 
since you keep your thumb right on the 
pulse of the ear, figuratively speaking, I’m 
looking forward to such information in 
the Votta REVIEW. 

ANNE CiarK, Nebraska. 


Epiror’s Note: Our correspondent is the 
prophet. The November issue of the VOLTA 
Review will be devoted to postwar im- 
provements in hearing aids and batteries 
and the use of these devices by persons of 
all ages. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings.” 


An Octogenarian’s Philosophy 


When an octogenarian who was a Vassar 
graduate, a student in Europe, and a prom- 
inent worker in college, civic and social 
organizations begins to lose her hearing, 
one may well expect a philosophical view- 
point on a loss that, for a young person, 
seem quite devastating. Helen 
Wooster Cooley (Mrs. Harlan Wood Coo- 
ley), writing in the Catholic World, July 
1945, states her philosophical attitude in 
such beautiful English—it is really prose 
poetry—that it is worth reading on that 
count alone. 

She wonders “if there is not a friendly 
compensating cooperation between the five 
senses, a five-power agreement to keep the 
percentage of human efficiency close to the 
100 mark. Now that I am deafened, the 
other sensory nerves are more receptive 
and responsive, especially the function of 
vision.” And to show that her inner and 
outer sense of vision is doubly keen she 
writes of “my frequent autumn visits to 
the nearby marshy meadows where the gay 
colors of the cardinal flower, iron weed, 
steeple weed and boneset commingle in 
unmatched harmony. Here the earth is ar- 
ticulate, fairly shouting, “Look at me! 
Look at me! Love me! Love me!’ My 
farmer neighbor pays taxes on those love- 
ly acres and never visits them. They are 
mine by the law of love.” 

In the end she surrenders unconditional- 
ly to the streamlined arguments of the 


Lewis Carroll 


younger members of the family and goes 
with them to select a hearing aid. “I do 
not think it will hurt!” she concludes. 


But No One Suspected Deafness! 


Herbert was in the second grade in one 
school that I tested. His teacher asked the 
class at large if anyone had any trouble 
hearing. Herbert was the only one who 
raised his hand and the teacher winked at 
me. “Why, Herbert, you get along per- 
fectly well; you can hear all right.” 

“But sometimes I can’t hear you,” Her- 
bert answered. 

“Let him come,” I said. 

And Herbert had a 30 db. loss all the 
way across. His mother came to see me. 

“I never knew Herbert couldn’t hear 
well,” she said. “When he is in the house 
he is always very attentive; he always pays 
strict attention. We thought it was because 
he didn’t want to come in from play that 
he didn’t look up or come when we called 
him.” 

Wendy was brought to me as a hopeless 
speech case. “Every teacher in this school 
has tried to help Wendy,” the principal 
told me, “but she just won’t improve her 
speech.” 

And Wendy had a 40 db. loss in two 
frequencies in the speech range. 

Jack came in, a fourth grader. He 
looked very bewildered. “I don’t know 


what is the matter, but since I came back 
to school I haven’t been able to hear very 
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well,” he told me. This was in October. 

“Did you hear all right in June?” 

“T think so,” he answered, not too sure- 
ly. 

“Were you sick during the summer?” I 
asked. 

“Well, I had the mumps.” 

You guessed it; a thirty-five decibel loss. 
And no one had suspected that Jack was 
struggling. 

—Criwa GRIFFITHS. 


A Vocational Reference List 


For a reference list intended to assist 
teachers and administrators of girls’ trade 
and industrial training in the selection of 
suitable library reference material, write 
to the University of the State of New York. 
Albany, and ask for Bulletin Number 1293. 
dated May 15, 1945. Although the listed 
materials are intended for reference pur- 
poses, some may be appropriate as regular 
textbooks. The compiler, Helen Living- 
stone, states that the list is not exhaustive. 
Nevertheless, it includes a considerable 
number of trades and subjects. 


School Reports 


The American School for the Deaf, Har'- 
ford, Conn., has issued its twenty-seventh 
Biennial Report, printed at the School. 
Among the many illustrations are four 
which carry one back more than a hun- 
dred years. They are portraits of Thomas 
H. Gallaudet, founder of the school; Lau- 
rent Clerc, one of the first teachers; Dr. 
Mason F. Cogswell, father of the first pu- 
pil; and the Abbé Sicard, from whose 
school in France Gallaudet drew his chief 
inspiration. 

Two score or more of other illustrations 
indicate the modern equipment, teaching 
methods and extra-curricular activities of- 
fered the students. 

War conditions brought difficulties, but 
the school is proud of the excellent record 
made by former pupils in the industrial 
and commercial plants of the area. Many 
are holding positions of skill and responsi- 
bility. 


The Volta Review 


It is noted with regret that two instruc- 
tors who have served for twenty-seven years, 
Miss Mary Grey Barron and Miss Evelina 
Dunbar, are resigning. These ladies have 
been prominent not only as teachers of the 
deaf but also as active participants in work 
for the hard of hearing in Hartford. They 
will be greatly missed. — 


In the Biennial Report (1943 and 1944) 
of the Dominican Schools for the Deaf it is 
interesting to note that this school, located 
in Cape Town, was the first established 
school for the deaf in South Africa. It was 
founded in 1863 by a pioneer band of six 
Dominican Sisters and was first named the 
Grimley Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. 
This name it bore until 1931 when the 
present name was adopted. The report says 
that the change was due in part to the 
realization that children handicapped by 
deafness are quite normally intelligent and 
that, with the aid of speech and by the use 
of hearing aids, they can be educated in 


almost a normal manner, eventually to take | 


their stand with the hearing world. 


The Mt. Airy World has devoted its 
April issue to a résumé of the last 125 
years. The Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf was established in April of 1820, and 
with justifiable pride the school takes pleas- 
ure in relating the successful histories of its 
graduating classes since the turn of the 
century, illustrating with pictures of the 
various classes. Among the graduates are 
many who are now parents and grandpar- 
ents, and of the deaf boys and girls (over 
6,000) who have been educated in this 
school since 1820 there are enviable rec- 
ords to be found in numerous trades and 
professions. 


The Biennial Report of the Wisconsin 


School for the Deaf contains interesting 
material about the activities of the school 


and is illustrated by pictures of students. . 


The school stresses especially the need for 
a strong vocational program for deaf stu- 
dents and the completely equipped printing 
shop, for example, is a source of great 
pride to the school. Plans are being made 
to expand the vocational subjects to include 
farming and gardening, dairy work, laun- 
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dry work, poultry raising, welding, metal 
work, auto mechanics, and other trades in 
which the deaf have proved to be capable 
and self-supporting. 


USSR Needs These Things Now! 
The Soviet Red Cross and the USSR’s 


medical and surgical authorities are over- 
whelmed with the necessity of caring for 
millions of maimed, wounded, diseased and 
malnourished victims of war. Because 
Lend-Lease aid for the USSR is now con- 
fined rigorously to strictly military need 
in the Far East and because no credits are 
yet available to the USSR in the United 
States, the Soviet medical men have no way 
of obtaining desperately needed items of 
equipment except through Russian Relief. 

Russian Relief’s bank account is unequal 
to the entire load beeause, under the agree- 
ment which terminated the contract with 
the National War Fund, Russian Relief 
may not solicit funds until December 1. 
The only way, therefore, that the urgent 
needs of the Soviet medical authorities can 
be met promptly is through contributions. 

Readers may make direct gifts to: 

Russian War Relief, Inc. (V1) 
P. O. Box 135, Wall Street Station 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Many instruments and aids are needed, 
but readers of the Votta Review would 
doubtless be interested in such devices as 
audiometers, audiogram charts, voice re- 
cording apparatus and recording discs to 
assist in determining the extent of deafness 
and the proper treatment, sound frequency 
generator and amplifier, sound frequency 
analyzer, and other devices, all requested 
by the Ear, Nose and Throat Clinic of the 
First Moscow Medical Institute. 

These things are urgently needed now. 


Probation Officer at San Diego 
Reports on Children’s Hearing 


The Anthony Home at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, serves as a detention home for chil- 
dren of all ages and also as a temporary 
shelter for abandoned, neglected or depen- 
dent children. The chief assistant proba- 
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FOR INTELLIGIBILITY— 
get a 


Small—Light—Efficient 


A WEARABLE HEARING AID 
WITH A CONTINUOUS 


Variable frequency Control 


Vacolite’s exclusive patented 
frequency contro! provides a 
proper balance between vowel 
and consonant sounds. The re- 
sult of this balance means 
greater intelligibility and com- 
fort for the hard of hearing. 


Through Vacolite’s scientific 
method of fitting, the hearing 
defect is corrected and the 
sounds necessary for intelligi- 
bility are amplified as the indi- 
vidual requires. 


Vacolite dealers will gladly 
make audiometer tests and 
demonstrate the Vacolite with- 
out obligation. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS ARE 
Guaranteed and Insured 


e 
Investigate Vacolite 


Laboratory and Factory 
3003 No. Henderson Avenue 


DALLAS 6, TEXAS 


VACOLITE COMPANY 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessons——Practice Classes—Normal Course. 
Fall term begins Monday, October 1 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
*Near 43rd Street. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF, 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 


Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
By appointment 


475 Fifth Ave., 
Corner 41st Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. For 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child’s 
range. $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading. ......62.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes. ...........:..:s008 $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
1V——a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. ‘‘The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 


Hygeia Mag $4.00 | 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).............. $7.50 

Beoks I, II, IH, and IV 10.50 


All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE. 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 


The Volta Review 


tion officer, Mr. Sam Adler, reports that in 
the three months during which Mrs. Mar. 
garet S. Radcliffe, social worker employed 


‘by the San Diego Society for the Hard of 


Hearing, has been testing the hearing of 
these children, 160 with varying degrees of 
hearing loss have been discovered. These 
run from a slight loss in one ear to a severe 
loss in both ears. 

The probation officer apprises the par. 
ents and teachers of the hearing difficulty, 
but the Home states frankly that results 
are not yet satisfactory. Some parents 
are indifferent and then, too, the medical 
follow-up service is not sufficient at this 
time. 


Personality Problems 


Now that industry is confronted with 
problems of reconverting war-time econ- 
omy to peace-time economy, it is appro- 
priate to consider personality traits which 
work for or against the retention of em- 
ployees. 

The Secretary of the National Society of 
the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing (the 
Canadian organization), in making his 
1944 report, states some interesting con- 
clusions and quotes from two other au- 
thorities, as follows: 

Mrs. Lowther, Pennsylvania’s first Re- 
habilitation Agent for the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing, in telling of her experiences 
says, in part: 

“In looking over the difficulties men- 
tioned, . . . it is encouraging to note that 
research by Rutgers College shows that 
70% of the hearing people who lose their 
jobs in industry do so because of inability 
to get along with coworkers and employ- 
ers. Skill, experience, and training are not 
involved so much as personality, emotion- 
al and psychological elements, and personal 
habits.” 

One of our registrants, a young man 
who was not readily employable because 
of meagre ability, and inability to work 
except under supervision, but who was 
pleasant, cheerful, emotionally stable, and 
who did get along well with his fellow- 
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workers, was placed in routine work under 
supervision. In 1942-43 he averaged 62.1 
cents per hour, and in 1943-44, 63.4 cents 
per.hour, and has assurance of permanent 
employment. On the other hand we have 
several who have good ability, who im- 
press prospective employers on application, 
and who invariably draw laudatory com- 
ments from employers for the first few 
weeks or months. But invariably they be- 
come valueless to the firm through refusal 
to cooperate or by the exhibition of one 
or several emotionally maladjusted char- 
acteristics and are discharged. This is par- 
ticularly unfortunate in the case of a deaf 
or hard of hearing worker, as the employer 
is prone to attribute the difficulties to his 
hearing loss, with detriment to the group 
as a whole. 

The deaf and the hard of hearing as a 
whole are a mobile group. As a group they 
make good workers; in some _ instances, 
make exceptionally efficient employees. 
Because of war conditions applicants who 
make initial good impressions, but fail to 
hold jobs, are able to drift from one job 
to-another. This minority will be brought 
up short one day when employers are in 
a position to review former work records. 
For those drifters who do not measure up 
to proper work standards there will be 
nothing but unemployment. This aspect 
of placement work has been emphasized 
because consistently poor performance on 
the part of a minority has a most dele- 


terious effect upon chances for the great 


majority who learn to do well despite their 
physical disability, who learn to live and 
work happily with other people, and who 
give faithful, consistent good performance 
on the job. It must be recognized that in 
wartime employers are seeking not so much 
experience, as alertness, pliysical ability to 
handle the job, ambition to learn, and co- 
operativeness. Those who display such 


characteristics will become valued employ- 
ees and will in all probability be retained. 

Mr. J. C. Howard, writing in the Sign 
Post, a publication of the Detroit Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, and discussing certain 
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PAMPHLETS FOR SALE 


FOR HARD OF HEARING ADULTS AND 
TEACHERS OF LIP READING 


Challenge to Colleges and Universities, A: Anne 


Deafness Past the Age of Sixty- five; 

Sidney Blackstone 
Effect of Noise on the Hearing of Industrial 

Workers, The: Louis Gruss... 


Head Noises—Tinnitus Aurium: Marguerite Zulick .03 

Hearing with Deaf Ears: Florence T. W. Woolley .03 

How to Help the Hard of Hearing: Harriet Mon- 
tague 


03 
If You Are Losing Your Hearing —.._-.______. .03 
Introduction to Deafness: Catherine A. Hood... .03 


Jobs for the Hard of Hearing: Harriet Montague .03 
Life Can Be Full and Satisfying: The Service Club .03 
Lip Reading, A Continuing Necessity: Harriet 


Montague 
Obligations of Hard of Hearing Parents: Ruth ~ 

Our Voices; Some New Scientific Facts Pointing 

to Improvement: G. Oscar Russell, Ph.D... .03 
Physicians and Hearing Aids: Josephine B. Tim- 

Qualifications for Teachers of Lip Reading: Mary 

Rehabilitating with Hearing Aids: 

R. A. Cavaliere and S. James Cutler =... == «.03 

S.O.S. for Doctors; Their Part in the Hearing 

Aid Problem: Lowell Brentano 
Speech Reading in College: Anne Bunger .03 


What Lip Reading Means to Me; True Stories 
about Students of Lip Reading: Anne Bunger .03 


Will a Hearing Aid Make Her Practically Nor- 


mal?: Editorial from the Volta Review .02 
Word Test for Hearing Aids, A: Robert West, 


With Suggestions for Biteetad? a Heating A Aid. 


Working Together for Better Teaching: 


Be sure to send remittance with order. 
No bookkeeping, please! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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| Doctor 
| Ordered!” 


Raytheon “Flat” 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


For smaller, more comfortable 
hearing aids . . . and for more 
natural, more dependable hearing 
. Raytheon “flat” high-fidelity 
hearing aid tubes have filled a great 
need. That’s why they’re first choice 
in the industry. 


Long Lived... 

because only the highest quality materials 
are used. Each tube has the benefit of 
Raytheon’ s six years of experience in 
making hearing aid tubes. 


Low Battery Drain... 

due to correct design, advanced engineer- 
ing and precision manufacture. Each tube 
undergoes 46 separate inspections, is care- 
fully tested to assure finest performance. 


Extremely Small Size... 

developed by Raytheon—for five years the 
world’s largest maker of hearing aid tubes 
—to make possible more compact, more 
convenient, more wearable hearing aids. 


Listen ta 


‘MEET YOUR NAVY’? 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO. 
COAST TO COAST Every Monday Night 


COMPANY 
| NEWTON MASS 


HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 


Army-Navy ‘‘E"' With Stars Awarded All Four Divisions 
of Raytheon for Continued Excellence in Production 


The Volta Review 


aspects of adjustment on the labor front 
says in part: 

“A few who spent their time shopping 
around for easy, well paying jobs and 
were guilty of absenteeism find their trans. 
gressions catching up with them. With the 
pressure off, employers are becoming more 
careful as to whom they hire. There is, 
however, no back-log of unemployed deaf. 
Those who failed to take full advantage of 
the opportunity offered them are finding 
employment in less essential jobs at less 
pay. This is a natural sifting ‘out of the 
less competent.” 


Terminology 


Dictionary of Education. Edited by Carter 
V. Good, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York City. Cloth, 
496 pp. Price, $4.00. 


In the introduction, W. W. Charters 
states that the art of education is of ancient 
lineage but that the science of education 
came into being with the birth of the twen- 
tieth century. It follows, therefore, that 
speakers and writers dealing with the sci- 
ence of education must have clear-cut and 
accurate definitions of accepted words and 
phrases. The Dictionary of Education is 
a carefully selected compilation of profes- 
sional terms in education. 

In the specific field of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, Miss Betty C. Wright, 
representing the American Society for: the 
Hard of Hearing, and Miss Josephine B. 
Timberlake, representing the Volta Bureau, 
served as coordinators. Fifteen persons 
prominent in this field served as reviewers, 
including educators, physicians and physi- 
cists. 

Most of the familiar terms used in con- 
nection with hearing impairment are to be 
found, concisely defined. However, the 
coordinators regret that the word deafened 
was omitted, as it is commonly used today 
by the Army, Navy, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Rehabilitation Service and any and 
all who deal with persons who have been 
rendered deaf by accident or disease. 

This book is exceedingly useful. 
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MOISTURE. 


RESISTING 


MEMBRANE 


MICROPHONE 


@The crystal microphone should be 
considered as the “ear” of a hearing aid. 

The diaphragm of the microphone— 
an “eardrum” that vibrates to sound 
waves—should pick up sound from all 
directions. The microphone should be 
mounted on shock absorbent material in 
such a way as to protect the diaphragm 
from mechanical and frictional noises. ~ 

Sound energy is converted into elec- 
trical energy, which is comparable to 
cochlear nerve impulses, by means of a 
Rochelle Salt Crystal which possesses 
the piezo-electrical property of respond- 


transmitted 
by the diaphragm. These delicate erys- 
talline “nerves” should be sealed into 
the microphone to protect them from 
moisture. 


ing to sound frequencies 


Good hearing aid performance depends 
upon the engineering and precision man- 
ufacture of its miniature microphone — 
its sensitive electro-mechanical “‘ear.” 


To design the microphone for the new 
WESTERN ELECTRIC Model 63 Hearing 
Aid, Bell Telephone Laboratories drew on 
its vast experience in telephony, radio, 
movie and public address sound systems. 


THIS SERIES, BASED UPON RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
IS PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF THE HARD OF HEARING AND THEIR PHYSICIANS 


Western Efeciric Hearing Aids 


MADE TO BELL TELEPHONE STANDARDS 


| 
ing Aid No. 5 of a Seri Tae 
What Makes a Good Hearing Aid ... No. 5 of a Series a con 
aie 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes. long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
tts low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 
Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘“V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 


Some Schools Actually Have No Copy 
of 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


The most important work on the 
teaching of speech to the deaf that 
has been issued in this generation. 


Some Schools Have Ordered Copies 
By Tens and Dozens. 


Fourth Printing Now Ready 


Price, $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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LIP READING CRISS-CROSS 


By HarrieTTE AND HERMAN GOLDBERG 


10. 


11. 


12. 


a. The short stop on the baseball 


team was a very fast runner. 


. The automobile had to stop short 


at the corner. 

There are more than 5 million men 
in‘Uncle Sam’s army. 

Sam’s uncle is about fifty-five 
years old. 

Please chop more firewood for the 
furnace. 

A wood fire in the fireplace is very 
cozy. 


. My mother-in-law is a very high 


strung woman. 

The Italian people crowded around 
to see Mussolini strung high ona 
tree. 

I’m bored stiff with my new boy 
friend. 

Please give me a stiff board to 
sleep on. 

The champion race horse was sold 
for $250,000. 

I will wear my new blue suit to 
the horse race on Saturday. 

I like the pie crust as well as the 
apple filling. 

No matter how often I try, I still 
can’t make crusty pie. 

Everyone thought the debutante 
would “come out” when she was 
seventeen. 

What was the outcome of the 
trial? 

I use blue-black ink in my foun- 
tain pen. 

After the fight, he was black and 
blue all over. 

Everyone who was there enjoyed 
the show very much. 

The doctor told me to take the 
pills, one every three hours. 

I shall paint the new furniture 
apple green. 

Do you like green apple pie? 

The young upstart was always in 
trouble in school. 

The fireman tried to start up the 
ladder with the hose. 
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Ask Your Hearing Aid Dealer 


YOUR FAVORITE lightweight “B” bat- 
teries are back again! Your hearing aid 
dealer will have a supply in stock. 


No. XX15E, No. XX22E and No. X X30E 
with ratings of 22%, 33 and 45 volts re- 
spectively, are once more available to give 
you the same dependable and economical 
service that has made them famous. 


Ask your hearing aid dealer for these 
comfortable, long-life batteries. Look for 
the Feather Weight name on the label. . . 
it’s your guarantee of quality and comfort. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Language in the Primary Dormitory 
(Continued from page 553) 


steps that might be taken to provide bet. 
ter conditions for thorough and rapid lan. 
guage development in the primary depart- 
ments of residential schools are the fol- 
lowing: : 

1. The speedy elimination of mental de- 
fectives by selective testing as soon as pos- 
sible after admission. 

2. The separation of hard of hearing 
children from deaf-born children so that 
the former may be educated in a strictly 
oral environment. 

3. The segregation of pre-school age 
children in a nursery, especially provided 
with suitable equipment, and supervised by 
a nursery mother trained for that purpose.* 

4. The primary supervisors might be re- 
lieved of sewing and laundry duties, in or- 
der to devote their attention exclusively to 
the training of the children, and to their 
language development. 

5. All primary supervisors when first 
employed should receive instruction as to 
the basic principles of language develop- 
ment for the young deaf child. 

6. The parents might be solicited to co- 
operate with supplementary speech train- 
ing in the home. Printed material bearing 
on speech development could be provided 
by the school for distribution among the 
parents. Also lectures and demonstrations 
could be given for the parents at the school. 

7. The cooperation of the parents could 
be sought in providing hearing aids for 
pupils who can use them. 

8. The services of a special teacher 
could be provided to help with the pupils’ 
speech training during their recreational 
hours. 


Twelve Years in the Philippines 
(Continued from page 556) 


were usually from eleven to fourteen staff 
members, all Filipinos except two or some- 
times three Americans. 


*Cf. A Four Year Nursery Experiment in Illinois. 
American Annals of the Deaf. Vol. 81. 
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“To manufacture 
the best hearing aid 


we know how to make’’* 


—We started, more than 21 years ago, 
with a genuine interest in hearing and 
hearing aids. We expected to build a pros- 
perous business and we did—but if that 
had been our only objective we could have 
achieved it quicker and easier if we had 
selected washing machines or vacuum 
cleaners. We manufactured the best hear- 
ing aids we knew how to make because we 
realized then, as we do now, that our first 
concern had to be service to the men and 
women who have hearing difficulties. 


—We set-an impossible goal—to produce 


ahearing aid that would completely com- . 


pensate for a hearing impairment. We are 
constantly approaching closer to that ideal. 


—We maintain continuous hearing aid 
research and often make outstanding con- 
tributions to the art of building fine, eco- 
nomical hearing aids. We are always learn- 
ing more today than we knew yesterday. 
Not being satisfied to merely keep pace 
with every development in the Industry, 
we try, continuously, to learn things about 
hearing aids that have never been known 
before. 


—We insisted, early in 1942, that our 
hearing aids be completely serviced at the 
point of sale, when service was needed. 
Crystal microphones, chassis, tubes, cases, 
crystal receiver elements, magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords, all are immediately re- 
placeable by the trained Distributor who 
knows his hearing aids and his customeis. 
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—We draw upon an abundant hearing aid . 
experience to manufacture the best hear- 
ing aids we know how to make, and we 
need and use every bit of the “know how” 
we have accumulated in our more than 
21 years’ experience. 


Long ago we laid down three basic policies. 
We believe they have a future; 
we have no intention of abandoning them. 


*1 To manufacture the best hearing aid 
we know how to make, and always, 
through continuing research, maintain our 
ideals of quality. 

To select Distributors who have the 

desire and ability to render a genuine 
service to the hard-of-hearing and who have 
a deep sense of personal and “‘product” re- 
sponsibility toward them. 


To provide a fair profit, per unit sale, 

that will enable Distributors to assure 
their customers the long-range service that 
is an important part of their purchase of a 
hearing aid. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


“Good Service is as necessary as the instrument itself.” 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 


M & G v.1. HEARING AID 

“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 

Have on hand for an emergency 

To use either large or small 

flashlight battery. Each size 98¢ 
Pat. Applied For 


Mfg. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 
Stuart Campbell, Prop. 
211 No. 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 


NEW BRUHN EXERCISE BOOK 
Conversational Efficiency 
By Martha E. Bruhn 
Colloquial Language Informative Material 
Brochure—Price $1.50 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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It was difficult to keep a full quota on 
the staff. Teachers who came out from the 
states married and gave up teaching, and 
even the Filipinos who were sent to the 
states for training seldom taught more 
than a few years after their return. Maria 
Villa, a Filipina from Cebu, was sent to 
Clarke School and Central Institute for 
training; and taught successfully in the 
school for three years. Mr. Aguilar, an- 
other Filipino, who went to Central Insti- 
tute for a year, returned to teach, but after 
the two years of his contract were up, he 
went into the insurance business. Miss 
Frances McCann, another pensionada sent 
to the United States for training at Clarke 
School, taught five years in the school. 

I was the first “pure oralist” to teach 
there. Miss Rice had used speech and lip 
reading with beginners, and so had Miss 
Lyle, but it was felt that stress should be 
laid on the written word, since most of 
the children came from homes where no 
English was spoken. During the first years 
of the school, writing and the manual 
alphabet were the common means of com- 
munication. I had always taught orally, 
however, and was much pleased when it 
was decided that I was to take two classes 
of beginners and teach them to speak. 

The children stood rather in awe of me 
at first, hardly daring to touch me. Little 
by little, however, as they came to know 
me, and to realize that I loved them, they 
got over their fear and began to return my 
affection. Often as they stood in line, wee 
little ones of five or six would stroke my 
dress, pat my hand, and give me the most 
adorable smiles. 

(To be continued) 


Deaths of Well Known Teachers 
(Continued from page 566) 


ly travelled and wrote interestingly for the 
Votta Review about her professional vis- 
its to schools for the deaf in foreign coun- 
tries. 
* * * 
Mr. James A. Weaver, a well-known 
teacher of the deaf, died in his sleep early 
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on the morning of June 20, 1945. For the 
last 16 years Mr. Weaver had been a teach- 
er of English at the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf, West Trenton. He was born in 
England and had taught in a number of 
schools in the United States and Canada 
before accepting a position at the New 
Jersey School. 

Mr. Weaver was at one time Superin- 
tendent of the Austine School for the Deaf 
at Brattleboro, Vermont. He was 80 years 
old. 


National Society of Special Education 
(Continued from page 567) 


Dr. P. C. Potts, Assistant Director, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 15 
West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Georgie Lee Abel, Principal, Iowa 
School for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa. 

Miss Lucy M. Moore, Supervising 
Teacher, Florida School for the Deaf, St. 
Augustine, Florida. 

Miss Vivian R. Greene,  Itinerant 
Teacher of Lip Reading, Divisions 10-13, 
Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 
is Headquarters for the Society. The next 
meeting of the organization will be held at 
Hampton Institute during the summer of 
1947. At the next meeting we hope to have 
representatives from each of the sixteen 
residential schools for Negro Deaf and 


Blind. 


With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 574) 


bowers with charcoal or colored clay. 
They use a piece of frayed bark for a 
brush and hold it in their bills. 
Other birds make a lawn of green moss. 
They put berries. bright flowers, and stones 
on this lawn. 
When the flowers wither. they replace them 
with fresh ones. 


The female Bower Bird builds the nest. 
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PAMPHLETS FOR SALE 


FOR PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN 


Each 
Beginning Lip Reading at Home: Lillian Russell .04 


Deaf Child and the Hard of Hearing Child, The: 
Josephine B. Timberlake _ — 


Deaf Child at Home, The: Mrs, Asa Small. .03 
First Summer Vacation, The: Eleanor B. Worcester .03 
First Year at School, The: Eleanor B. Worcester .03 


Jake, the Story of a Deafened _ Child: Teacher 
Across the Hall 


Letters to the Mother of a Deaf-Born Child: Har- 

On Life and Deaf and College Days: 

Russell Chauvenet .03 
Religious Training of the Deaf Child, The: 

Lucile M. Moore... 
Schools for the Deaf in the U 

nited States and aid 
To Parents of Little Deaf Child ee 

Toward Normality: Lucile M. Moore ac .03 
What the Parent Can Do for the Preschool Child: 

Matie E. Winston. .03 


World and Deaf People, This: Arthur B. Simon. .03 


FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS OF 
HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 


Audiometer Testing in Iowa Schools: Warren H. 


Deaf Child and the Hard of ee a, The: 

Josephine B. Timberlake 
If Your Child Is Hard of Hearing .03 
Jake, the Story of a Deafened Child: Teacher 

Across the Hall - .03 
Parents Talk It Over... _ 00 


Be sure to send remittance with order. 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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TALKING @ 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 

Fee $650. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Board. Modern 
hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 
tary. 

Registration for 1945 in Nursery School 

for Deaf Babies. 
Hard of hearing children may enroll at 
any time to complete their education with 
Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 
of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 
or school. 


' RARE BOOKS (Used) 


MENTOR PRACTICE COURSE 
Helen Newell Garfield 


YEARS OF BUILDING 
Caroline A. Yale 


Cloth Bound—$3.00 each, prepaid 
VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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She builds it some distance away from 
bower. 


Questions 
1. What does the Bower Bird build 
attract a mate? { 
2. Of what are these bowers usually 
made? 
3. How do some of the birds decorati 
their bowers? ; 
4. What are the colors they do no 
like? 
5. How do the birds paint their bowers 
6. Which bird builds the nest? 
7. Where does she build it? 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 583) 


captain took his carbine along, claiming 
that he wanted to shoot wallabis (s 
kangaroos) or wild pigs, but the only shoo 
ing he did was with a camera. The Aug 
tralians don’t want Americans to go inl@ 
the native villages, as we spoil them. 

I don’t know how long we are going to 
be held over in this area, but we may gel 
sent home any time now. We heard over 
the radio how the folks at home celebrated 
the Japanese acceptance of the surrender. 
We listened to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Cleveland and New York. I would 
have liked to be home on that day. We did 
have our little celebration at sea. We heard 
the news at 8 A.M., August 15. The mate 
on watch blew the steamwhistle long and 
loud and often, somebody kept ringing the 
general alarm bell, and the gunnery officer 
fired several rounds from each gun. Those 
that had beer brought it out, but we stil 
had to keep on the alert and under war 
time regulations. I am very glad it is all 
over, and we can go back to a normal way 
of life again. 

B. H., FLeet Post OFFICE, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Yes, we all want to go back to a norma 
way of life again, and we are doing it jus 
as fast as we can. In fact there is some 
thing feverish about our haste to throw of 
war restrictions and start living a prewipay 
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WHAT DO THE MEN LIKE 
ABOUT THE PARAVOX 


THE ORIGINAL, BATTERIES AND TRANS- 
MITTER HEARING AID? 


FIRST, they like its “vest-pocket" size, how easily it slips into coat or shirt 
pocket, so easy to insert or withdraw. 


SECOND, they like not having a separate bulky battery carrier, always a 
weighty, awkward object to carry and conceal. 


THIRD, they like not having a battery cord, with its tendency to catch and 
break on projections. 

FOURTH, those who work around machinery like being able to carry their 
aid in one spot, not having a battery pack on their hip when they are in 
difficult positions. 


FIFTH, they like its clear tone, its excellent performance, also the quick 
replaceable chassis servicing by the dealer. 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, American Medical Association, 


THAT’S ALL - A ——— — — THERE ISN’T ANY MORE 


PANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. © 2056 East 4th St. © CLEVELAND 15, OHIC 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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life in a postwar world. As I said, the world 
we live in has suddenly become too compli. 
cated and bewildering for us to grasp, so 
we look at the personal aspects of it, merely 
to have something concrete on which to set 
our minds. Yet it is our job now to expand 
our viewpoint, and take in the world and 
our relationship to it. We are all terribly 
glad to be living in the United States of 
America; and we should also be glad to be 
living in these tremendous times. Let’s try 
to make ourselves big enough for the times 
in which we live. 
Sincerely yours, 
MATHER. 


We Love Laughter 
(Continued from page 584) 


the mirror and each time I’d meet the eyes 
of the girl-attendant. We would exchange 
a smile but no words passed between us. 
I felt guiltily undeserving of the pity I saw 
in her round blue eyes. Several times | 
had to bite back the wild desire to laugh 
aloud, for the situation did tickle my funny 
bone. 

Not wfitil I had the band of my hearing 
device firmly back in place behind the 
waves of my pompadour did the girl break 
her self-imposed silence. Then she patted 
my shoulder with a sympathetic hand and 
said very consolingly, “I’m so sorry for 
you, but really it doesn’t show and your 
hair is lovely.” (Bless her heart!) It 
isn’t lady-like to laugh at another’s expense, 
so to ease my guilty conscience I tipped 
her a sizable coin. She surmised she was 
being paid for her good job on my hair ar- 
rangement; little she dreamed, I am sure, 
that she had given me two other treasures, 
a quiet hour in which to plan out my writ- 
ing, and a laugh-provoking situation that 
would make me chuckle for days to come. 

Another situation developed in which I 
was involved. A hard of hearing friend 
and I were walking down the street in 4 
part of fown that had wooden sidewalks 
built well above the street. We noticed a 
small lad crouched on the walk peering 
down into the deep ditch underneath. He 
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Dear Bob: 
you wouldn't 


that sh 


It’s almost a miracle. | call her my “glamor 
girly because she’s the most attractive 
woman in the crowd, with her new person- 
ality. ll always bless the day 1 got her to 
go with me for a demonstration of that 
new Zenith Hearing Aid. She wouldn't 
part with it now for a thousand dollars... 


e can hear 


know Mother now 


well again.-- 
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Visit your Zenith dispenser for a free dem- 
onstration of the Zenith Radionic Hearing 
Aid. You will not be pressed to buy. There 
are no complicated “tests.” Controls are on 
outside of instrument. You adjust them for 
your own hearing needs. It’s easy as focus- 
ing binoculars! And Zenith’s Neutral- 
Color Earphone and Cord is so inconspicu- 
ous, it’s as little noticeable as eyeglasses! 


phone and Cord. Only, $50. 


Model A-3-A...Super-power Air- 
conduction. Complete, ready-to- 
wear, with Neutral-Color Ear- 


Model B-3-A . . . Bone-Conduction. 
Complete, ready-to-wear, with 
Neutral-Color Bone-Conduction 
Receiver and Cord. Only $50, 


Choice of Colors, Too. No Extra Cost! 
Lustrous Ebony Amplifier harmonizes with dark 
clothing. New Pastel Coralite Amplifier harmon- 
izes with light-color and sheer apparel. Your 
choice of either color—at no extra cost. 


NEW ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AID 
GY THE MAKERS OF 


RADIO 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY - 
WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


j= “PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-12 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send me free literature about Zenith Radionic 
Hearing Aids —together with name and address of 
nearest Zenith Dispenser. 


Name 
Address 


Physicians check here for special literature. 


“OCTOBER 21 TO 28 NATIONAL HEARING WEEK” 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. 


Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


$10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _____ $17.00 

Series III. Myths... $10.00 

Series I, II and III on $35.00 
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was crying and snuffling, which made his, 
speech entirely indistinguishable to me, 
My companion was an excellent lip reader,§ 
so I presumed she understood what he said 
when he appealed to us for help. Shej 
crouched down on the dusty walk beside 
him and I followed suit. Two passers-byg 
stopped to inquire the trouble. The littley 
boy tearfully muttered something 
pointed down. My friend looked sad and} 
pointed down. I looked even sadder and } 
pointed down! The men each fished into} 
their pockets and produced some change 
and handed it over to the youngster. Not 
to be outdone my friend opened her hand 
bag and brought forth a dime and handed 
it to the youngster.. Of course you know 
what I did next-—fished into my purse and 
added another dime. With a whoop of joy 
(that we both heard well) he skipped off 
down the street. Rather stiffly my friend 
and I scrambled to our feet, brushed the ¥f 
dust from our skirts and went on. 

“What was it the youngster was looking’ 
for?” I asked. 

She looked at me in amazement. “I 
haven’t an idea,” she said. “I presume it] 
was some money. I thought you heard jf 
what he said and I was going to ask you.” J 

Vivid mental pictures flashed back tof 
each of us of our silly, undignified be-# 
havior, crouched almost flat on our tum-#f 
mies peering down at we knew not what. 
And each of us was ten cents poorer. Butif 
who wouldn't spend ten cents for a good#f 
laugh! 


Lip Reading Club in England 
(Continued from page 585) 


and responses, a prayer of dedication and 
the national anthem, refreshments were 
served while visitors and lip readers min- ff 
gled freely. 

Now we have reached the phase of com 
solidation and accumulation of funds 
“°Tis not in mortals to command success 
but we feel we have deserved it and, having 
demonstrated the need for our existenct 
we shall feel justified in appealing fo 
financial support. 
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Hearing Aid Based on U. Gov't Findings 


sd tll W HEN you can easily take part in home and business conversation, you are no longer 
— ae hard of hearing. The great new Futura Acousticon, hearing aid based on U. S. 


~— Government Findings, was especially designed to restore hearing of conversation. To the 
‘ eal hard of hearing person that is the one thing that really matters! 

 hendil Acousticon, oldest electrical hearing aid manufacturer, was of course called on by 

ou knell the Government to build hearing equipment for the air and ground forces, for planes, oe 
acts oll tanks, jeeps, walkie-talkies. Entirely new and unprecedented standards of performance 23 oe 
yp of joy were required. This equipment had to deliver sure and unmistakable understanding of it 
pped off conversation, a vital battle essential. This vast and exacting war experience, on top 

y friend of our 42 years in hearing aid research and craftsmanship, made possible the great new 


shed the Futura Acousticon. 
War called not only for the ultimate in performance. It also demanded quick deliv- 


; looking eries in vast quantities. Our war work made possible mass production economies. 
You now get the benefits of these economies in the three models of the Futura 

ent. “[ 9} Acousticon scientifically fitted to meet your individual need, at new low prices within 

esume everyone’s reach. 

ef heard | Physicians can now recommend hearing aids 

isk you. 

back tof{ The Futura Acousticon is fitted to your individual need by a new scientific Speech- 

ified be-{f| Hearing Test. This enables physicians, under the Acousticon Cooperative Medical 


our tum-§| Service Plan, to recommend and check hearing aid fittings. [ 


10t what. Hf If you will go into any Acousticon office (see telephone book for address), you can 
yrer. But] prove to yourself how much your hearing of conversation can now be restored. 


ra good ACOUSTICON 


NEW YORK 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 


IN CANADA 
330 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 


ation and / Since 1902 ...World’s First 
nts were i Electrical Hearing Aid Manufacturer 


ders ming SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


land 


funds THREE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE MODELS. 


NEW LOW PRI CES 


sad and 
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The outstanding characteristic of successful 
men in any profession—the only one leaders jp 
all occupations have in common—is a large Eng. 
lish vocabulary. . . . In every field, a large Eng. 
lish vocabulary has been proved to correlate with 
success.—Talbot Fancher Hamlin. 


Many of us admit that all men are brothers 
| Yes, there are But sometimes we seem to forget the first r in 


brothers.— Source unknown. 


TELEPHONE The happy, integrated man is he who fills a 
job requiring the employment of all his abilities, 
AMPLIFIERS 


but without demanding the use of any that he 
does not happen to possess.--Warren M. Smaltz 


The immediate past is always in disrepute, 
Grandmother’s gowns are quaint. Great-grand. 
mother’s are simply too adorable. But Mother's 
dresses are just old-fashioned.—Margaret Cres. 
son. 


* Enough to meet urgent needs of 


those who are hard of hearing. 
I know not by what method rare, 

But this I know—God answers prayer. 
I know that He has given His word 
Which tells me prayer is always heard 
And will be answered soon or late; 
And so I pray and calmly wait. 

I know not if the blessings sought 
Will come in just the way I thought; 


* Ask your local Telephone Business ( 
Office for a demonstration. ‘& 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, Assured that he will grant my quest 
giving maxi- Or send some answer far more blest. 
mum comfort —C. Raymond in “The Power of Prayer.” 
and efficiency. 

Made of clear Sometimes, when people have accidents o 
Lucite: This other trouble, the courage and strength they de 
material can velop overcoming the trouble makes _ them 
be easily filed stronger and better and happier than other peo 
and _ polished ple.—A. T. Burch. 
for slight 
alterations. YOU TELL ON YOURSELF 
Adapted to all You tell what you are by the friends you seek, 
types of mid- By the very manner in which you speak, 
‘ get receivers. By the way you employ your leisure time, 
# No plaster im- By the use you make of dollar and dime. 
: pression neces- 
= sary. Size may You tell what you are by the clothes you wear, 
ee be determined By the spirit in which you lift and share, 
by a novel pa- By the kind of thing at which you laugh, 
per scale sup- By the records you play on the phonograph. 
‘plied on re- 
quest. You tell what you are by the way you walk, 
y the manner in which you bear defeat, 
WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED By so simple a thing as how you eat. 
TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 
ee ALL HEARING AIDS By the books you choose from the well filled shelf, 


In these ways and more you tell on yourself, 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. So there’s really no particle of sense - 


In an effort to keep up false pretense. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Dutatron 


INVITES YOU 
TO HEAR 


— Better 


with the Newest 


All-in-one HEARING AID 


No More Clumsy, Cumbersome, 5 
Heavy Batteries Dangling 
at the End of a String. COMPLETE 


THREE VACUUM TUBES TONE AND VOLUME CONTROL 
SMALL, LIGHT | *INDIVIDUALLY FITTED 


COMPLETE VEST-POCKET SIZE UNIT 
*By competent Hearing Aid technician. 


HOME DEMONSTRATION BY REQUEST 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated folder or consult your local 
telephone directory under” Durateon” 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


Main Office and Laboratory: 436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Telephone GRant 1444 
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HOME STUDY OF 
LIP READING 


Are You One of Those Who Must Begin 
the Study of Lip Reading at Home? 


If so, call in a teacher who knows your 
needs and how to supply them. She has 
helped many. She can help you. 


She is 
HarrRiET MONTAGUE 


She will come to you through the pages 
of her new book 


Lip Reading Lessons for 
Adult Beginners 


She compiled these conversational exer- 
cises, helpful drills, and humorous anec- 
dotes with you in mind. 

With the services of a friend or family 
member and Harriet Montague’s instruc- 
tions and material, you may begin that 
home study course now. 


Clothbound ........... . $2.50 
Looseleaf, with binder............... . 2.00 


(This form especially recommended for home study ) 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.50 for one 

insertion, or $3.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


MAN, 34, M.A. degree, wants position in 
audiometric testing, League for the HOH or 
in general hearing therapy work. Six years’ 
experience. Elmer J. LaBranche, 1705 25th 
Avenue, North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Compiled by JoHn A. FERRALL 


Military Name.—This Week tells of a col- 
ored soldier, a patient at the Atlanta Army Hos. 
pital, who was being questioned by a_ nurse. 
“What is your name?” she asked. “Mah name is 
Joneseddie,” replied the soldier. The nurse was 
somewhat taken aback. “That certainly is a very 
unusual name,” she commented. “It’s only mah 
military name,” explained the soldier. “Mah real 
name is Eddie Jones.” 


Younger Generation.—This younger genera- 
tion of ours is plenty smart. Take the boy who 
had asked his father how wars started. “Well,” 
said Dad, “suppose America quarreled with Eng- 
land and—” “But,” interrupted the mother, 
“America must never quarrel with England.” “I 
know,” said the father, “but I am only taking a 
hypothetical instance.” “You are misleading the 
child,” protested the mother. “No, I am not,” 
shouted the father. “Never mind, dad,” put in 
the boy, “I think I know how wars start.” 


Wisdom Plus.—The sergeant had a reputa- 
tion for never being at a loss for an answer, so 
one of the young officers made a bet with a 
brother that he could ask the sergeant a question 
he would not be able to answer. The next morn- 
ing early the two officers accompanied the ser- 
geant on his rounds. At the cook house a large 
kettle of water was just beginning to boil. Wink- 
ing at his brother officer, the young lieutenant 
asked the sergeant: “Sergeant, why does the 
water boil only around the edges of the kettle 
and not in the center?” The sergeant smiled. 
“Oh, that,” he said. “Well, you see, sir, the 
water around the edge is for the men on guard; 
they have their breakfast half an hour before the 
rest of the company.” 


Cold.—The recruiting sergeant was taking 
down the personal history of the recruit. “When 
were you born—the date of birth, you know.” 
“December 11, 1917,” said the recruit. The ser- 
geant looked up. “Gee, | remember that winter; 
it was a terribly eold one out in my home state, 
Minnesota.” “It was cold in northern New York, 
too,” said the recruit. “My dad told me that it 
was so cold that December that the stork couldn't 
gmake it; it was a penguin that brought me.” 


The Third Foot.—The soldier reading, his 
letter looked up with a startled exclamation. 
“What’s the matter, Jim, bad news?” asked his 
friend, much concerned. “I'll say so,” said. the 
first soldier. “It’s about my little son—you know, 
the one I’ve never seen since he was 8 or 9—that’s 
four years ago now.” “What’s wrong with him— 
sick?” “No—but he’s got three feet instead of 
two.” The friend looked his disbelief. “It’s 60,” 
insisted the first man. “See—my wife writes that 
the boy has grown another foot.” d 
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